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INFERNO. CANTO L 
Mipway in this our pilgrimage of life, 
I found myself within an obscure wood, 
Where the blurred path made doubt and dread 
isi tan ai i Si 
iow stern grim salvage solitude, 
Ah me! it were a dismal thing to tell, 
My horror at the thought is so renewed ! 
The pangs of death were scaree mors terrible ! 
But to diseourse of good which there I found, 
I now will say what further me betel... 
I wot not how I entered that cold ground: 
So full of drowsiness just was I, 
From the right path I t wide-groping round, 
When, lo! as I a mountain-ridge drew nigh, 
That terminated, like a wall of night, 
The vale that had so mocked and scared my e 
I looked, and saw the shoulders of that height 
Already clothed with the fair planet’s rays, 
Which guides the rest through all their orbits 
right. C. T. B. 





” THE NEWSBOYS. 
THE young citizens of this Metropolis, - 
larly known as the Newsboys, feeling heved 
at an attempt lately made to suppress the ery- 
ing of newspapers on Sunday, called a public 
one day last week, of all the members 


of the ity, to be holden in the general 
rendezvous for such i © Park. 
The attendance was and, of its ki 


respectable ; that is to say, Mr. Mark i 
noah ponies, wen Gene. and also Mr. ch. 
ard Nellis, who was dressed very neatly in a 
handsome black coat and white necke 

Thither also had hurried little Sam Jones 


and 
big-mouthed Timpson, O'Sullivan of Melber, 
Abraham—in 


fact every 
and quarter o: the craft was represented in a 


. ing, and held their breath 

while the resolutions in defence of their ri 

were read (by Mr. Nellis), pretty much as 

are accustomed to, when at the Chatham 

was going one of his enormous and 
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superb death struggles. The Resolutions, to 
treat them gravely, were rather directed per- 
sonally at the gentlemen who moved in the 
attempted suppression, than to the expo- 
sition of any principle. Because servants 
are at work cooking turkey for their masters 
on Sunday, it is proper to ery the Sunday Dis- 
patch down Broadway. If Mr. Browne, the 
sexton, is allowed to ring a great bell to call 
— to church, to announce the Sunday At- 
across town at the top of the voice is a 
very suitable procedure. use the sun is 
busy shining yonder in the sky, it is, on the 
same principle, incumbent to beat a great tin- 
n at the house-door of the inhabitants of 
ew York. Tenderly and kindly as we re- 
gard our young friends, the Newsboys, we 
think they are bound to apply a little whole- 


=| some castigation upon the weak-pated doc- 


tors who have put this nonsense into their 
heads. They should have looked elsewhere 
a pe ey for ba must see po 

ey “ the papers”), to carry thi 
cheap doctrine out, there could be no such 
fers Se a Sabbath at all, but one continual 
ubbu 


b ; where, as in Hogarth’s picture 
of the E Musician, all sounds of 
earth, air, heaven, would be put in requi- 


sition to distract the ears and craze the senses 
of the city. 


The Newsboy is a one the times ; 
comes in the = the order of 
Sea ie ie cccmnapendion volt 

co 
same questions, That he ) himpself in 
a dinty fave wad jecket does any means 
diminish the claims of his case to a careful con- 
sideration. 

If there is any problem to be made it is in 
reference to the Sunday press itself, but this, 


it appears, has a constituency too large to ad- 
mit of an immediate solution of the question. 
These journals were originated in this a 
we believe, by certain Englishmen—who 
a trade in the outset of their undertaking 
(some of them keep it up to this very day) of 
ridiculing the men and the institutions of the 
country—which, we do not hesitate to say, 
would not have been tolerated for a moment 
in any other country but our own; and which 
could have hardly been allowed 
to continue even here, down to the present 
time, if their ranks had not been joined and in 
some measure im by the addition of 
several journals of talent in charge of respect- 
able American proprietors. As it is, several of 
these have their chief —_ still in paltry 
criticism, petty inuendo, low personality. 
To have such journals cried in the highway is 
he aed h lik d 1 
eaven. It is very much like airing a ill 
on the Sabbath-day ; and tainting the <a te 
breath of morning which énters in at our 
chamber and pag tee windows, with the reek of 
corruption decay. 

Some method will yet, we are confident, be 
devised, by which the requirements of the case 
will be met. We are in a new age, where we 
must give and “take. We cannot e 
affairs quite so quietly as in the days of 
Tenens Bede, when a MS. missal was hand- 
ed about monasteries and took a month in the 
reading. 


in the nostrils of earth and | 


EVENINGS WITH GLIDDON. 
NO. Iv. 
ADVENTURES OF A SOUL (CONTINUED). 


ignorance avowed by our guide as to the 
in of the religious ideas of the ians 
did at first confound and perplex us. We had 
been conducted, as it appeared to us, step by 
step to an eminence from whence we — 4 
glimpse might have been obtained of the se- 
cluded regions of primordial history, but we 
found that a mist, which neither our eyes nor 
those of our guide could pierce, still covered the 
land. He was right, for he professed to speak 
to us of facts alone, and the time has not yet 
come when the stepping-stones amid the quag- 
mires of speculation can be c mapped 
out. ‘Turn we again to the Todtenbuch, and 
let us hear more of the progress of the soul 
through the “regions after death.” In our 
last conversation, we had arrived at the point 
where the “Osirian deceased”’ had reached 
the Hall of Judgment, and presenting himself 
before the forty-two assessors, declared his 
innocence of certain sins. A subsequent 
chapter in the same 3d Book, said our guide, 

inting out the accompanying vi in 

psius’ transcription of the Tod 
— four apes seated on the two sides of a 


THE 


West, and to obliterate his sins. They repl 
that he may do all this—they give him leave. 
“We,” say they,“do away with your sins 
and forgive your faults—you may go in and 
out when you like, as the bl when sum- 
moned daily from the horizon.” This ends the 
3d Book of the Ritual. The first chapter of 
the 4th Book is entitled “the book of adoring 
the Gods of the Sun’s orbit,” which every 
one says when he approaches them “to see 
that god in the gate.” Other chapters give 
directions how the deceased may stand in the 
Boat of the Sun, and ission is granted by 
Thoth “that the forth and stand 
in the Boat, whi y remains in its 
place,” and this to be placed. 
on the knee of the . 

The 5th Book is entitled “The book of 
vivifying the soul for ever, and of how a per- 
son is to stand in the Boat of the Sun to pass 
the turning away of the gate—to be done on 
the bi y of Osiris.” The deceased says, 
* is the Heaven, open is the Earth, open 
is the South, open is the North, open is the 
East, open is the West, open are the two long 

ylons of the Sun who comes out from the 

izon, who has opened the cabin, and un- 
loosed the shrine, who gave breath to man, 
and created Tefmi.” Among many curious 
|_ expressions is one eminently eal: “ The 
| deceased has not walked in the valley of dark- 
‘ness, nor entered the pool of the wicked. 
When all these re are made, the 










| soul of the deceased lives for ever. But not 
bere end its trials; its pilgri is not yet 
finished. A subsequent chapter (133) is en- 


titled “ that of instructing the dead who are in 
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the Sun.” Its object is, that “ he may prevail 
over the other gods, who will look upon him 
as greater than they, and that the damned, | 
whem aley see him, may fall down on their) 
faves, that he may be regarded in Hades as 
the boatman of the sun.” A curious expres- 
sion occurs shortly after this, of some import- | 
ance as am ical element, but of which 
we do not understand the full import—* ‘The 


deceased is Osiris, his mother Isis has given | the text is partly descriptive—the second 
birth to him, Nephthys has nursed him as they ‘contains the eseription already given of the 
didifor Horus.” Following this are directions | fields of the blessed. The fourth contains a 


hew to make certain offerings on the occasions 


ofmarticular festivals; and here, as in foruies | 


patts, we meet with frequent mention of the 


mystic number “ sevea.” After passing through | 


several dromoi or antechambers of the Nah- | 
en-ru of the house of Osiris, the deceased ar- | 


rives (chap. 145) at the fourteen pylons of | 
these mystic fields, and implores successively | 


each god who acts as guardsman to them. 
The demons hold swords, and are evidently 
formidable to whoever attempts an entrance 
unprovided with the name of the gate and of 
its: guardian. Each time that the deceased 
presents ‘himself, he announces “that he has 
washed in the-waters to cleanse or purify him- 
self, and has:anointed himself with some pecu- 
liar omtment, has-clothed himself) with a cloth 
of some particular tissue, and holds a stick of 
& particular kind of wood.” |The demon, re- 
plies* You may go, you have been cleansed,” 

The closing chapter ‘of this .section, com- 
mences with the notice either of a subsequent 
or preceding’ book of a very singular nature.) 
Thus: The book of instructing the dead ia 
the midat: of the Sun, who! has, prevailed | 
throaghAtum, become great through Osiris, 
made to hinr on the day of the month of the 
6th and 5th festivals, on the feast of, lampsy 
ofthe birth of !Ositis; in the: night ef the .fes-; 


|A remark, said Mr. Gliddon, for which [ am 


| to your attention. Chapter 143 opens wit 


ever, the deceased does not make his appear- 








tival ofsthe long shadows in the gate, travers- 
ing’ the extent of -Hades :and. penetrating, 
through it withthe Gad... not seen by man- 
kind, prepared sby King and. priest. This 


book is ‘prepared for -him ‘when he, has cone | 
sind approached where-are the dead. His soul | 


has''come out from the light and, the living. 
He has. eee ‘in the place made. for the 
Bo -4 lias not | bee stopped by 4...) . 


touched him. He:dias become as it.,were 
greater than they. In this: long. rol! of truth, 
information has been given how he may trans- 
forta himself. » Nowhere, for. ever, will, there 

dike it, uospoken by mac 
sinaadible to the 
it has been made ; 
make: too. many. 
own face, and eating 








edr ; it cannot be’ 
eng reciting it" 
wo reparing 
ty beat. E bois:109 tise, oa 
“We over for a moment the contents of 
the next and last book, to notice the similarity 
between the conclusion of it, and that.ef the. 
one we have just. sketched.- It) reads.thus :-— 
“ This: book is the greatest of secrets; do 
not thou let the eyes of men see it: It is 
hatefak’! When you know it, conceal it. : Its 
name fs'the book of the waters of the hidden 
e.”° Some of the vignettes in this last 
Kk are very curigus, containing -allusions, 
the nature of whieh we do:not very clearly, 
ps -pwee Behind: the: god Phiah-Sokar- 
s stand seven cows and their bull, pro- 
bably representing Hapi, thé Nile personitied, 
and the seven fecundating «principles ; and 
hte’ ‘we trace with something» sore than a 
tiére fanciful’ analogy the explanation. of 


8 dream of seven cows coming: out of | 
fhe Waihe, and ka jaterponmaions ie onan eat 


by seven 





.\ cient literary work : whieh. the | crumbling’ 
hese ehief gods have approached ‘him and) touches of ‘Time” have spared to ns entire, 
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rene) 


indebted to the acumen of my honored 
friend Mr. Birch, as Iam for all the transla- 
tions of the Todtenbuch I am now presentin 


another series of 14 abodes, each inhabited 
by its appropriate demon, but in which, how- 


ance. These abodes are of the West, and 


description of the hill of the Sun: “Oh, hill, 
well known in Hades; the heaven rests on it. 
The lengih of it is about 300 canes; the 
breadth 30. There is a snake onit: Sai is 
his name. He is about 70 cubits in his stretch. 
He lives by cutting up the condemned dead 
in Hades.” There is a curious text in the 
13th chapter. “O abode, or place of waters, 
over which no dead can prevail! The waters 
are of fire, and the waves of flames—it glows 
with the light of fire ;” the dead are described 
as “ unable to quench their thirst; the waters 
fly from them, but the deceased is able to 
drink the waters like the god who is there 
guarding them.” One more chapter, 162, ends 
the ritual—it is “ how to produce warmth at 
the head of the dead.” It contains an address 
to. a cow, and the cow’s reply—the warmth or 
flame iu the head is stated by the cow to be 
the soul ofthe body, Here we commence to 
find ‘traces. of the; Aramean or Semitic reli- 
gions. The names by whieh the cow is in- 
voked:are by no means Egyptian-—one name, 
Ba-lu Kata ta-wa, evidently contains the name 
Baal, and has formed part of another religion, 
This ends. the -part of -the, ‘Todtenbuch 
reper te sa wesc y ~ Tey Dead: 
‘whem the mythology of the Egyptians 
beeame modified by. the s sdeodaction of the 
religious ideas of dofeign nations, three other, 
chapters were added as sapplementary. These, | 
however, present few points of interest, and 
we therefore pass them by. 
Thus, said our guide, thanks to’ the ablig- 
ing kindness of my generous colleague, Mr. : 
Birch, have I .been: enabled, to. give: yousa 
sketch of the contents of this, the mest an- 


agiong all the vestigia of antiquity. Of other 
nations we inherit only scattered fragments, 
or afew broken remains, exponents, as it were, 
of a once mighty civilization. Their only 
trace is found in disfigured tumuli or forest-. 
covered sepulchres, and their only literature 
in 'wfew words or idioms, barely discernible 
in their absorption into. othér languages. But’ 
here, on the contrary, we find: fulness and} 
completeness; and the difficulties that remain 
ave not ‘those of fracture or loss;:but only: 
such as patient Iabor in the field of philolo- 
gical researeh will finally overcome. » As in 
the revival of learning in Europe, savans 
rejoiced over their lost and new-found Hellas, 
- we ae ae now at the fountain head of 

e seienee of the tian Languistique. 
Other minds, in ' ing’ generations, wilt 
throw more light on much ‘that “is now’ ob." 
seure: for the ‘sketch entity nant mere 
without pretension on the “patt'of: Mr. 4 
to! critical a meg merely —— 
coasting guide to regions yet unexp ivell 

In this partial development of the religiaus. 
scienee of Egypt, we thought we perceived, 
the germs of many ideas familiar to us; and, 
again, traces of dogunas that must, from their 
imental nature, have been. antecedent, to. 
our theology. On suggesting these points to: 











years of plenty and seven years of famine, 


our guide, he presented us with some analo- 


ies derived from his varied inquiries into 
riental arcana. 

We observed in the whole “ Progress of 
the Soul” how much emphasis was laid upon 
the knowledge of the name of each deity. 
Whether journeying through the Elysian 
fields or standing in the Hall ef Judgment, 
whether seeking entrance into the Halls of 
the blessed or defence from avenging demons, 
the possession of the name appears the talisman 
of the Osirian deceased, and the secret of its 
utterance, his shield. It is no new thing to 
find among the ancient religions, a supersti- 
tious veneration for 2 Name. Prominent in 
the Egyptian, traceable in the Hindoo, faintly 
discernible in the Mexiean, and taught in the 
schools of the Greeks and Romans, this doc- 
trine of a Name, and a Secret, shines most 
conspicuously in the religion of the Hebrews. 
Thus, as to the Name, the word “ Lord,” in 
our version, is the translation of the Latin 
Dominus, itself a translation of the Greek 
Kvpios, by which the Hellenistic Jews of Alex- 
andria translated the Hebrew Adonai. This 
word Adonai, however, is not properly speaking 
a translation, buta mode of pronouncing the 
sacred four-lettered name JI¢éHOuaH; which, 
while occurring 6855 times in the Hebrew 
text, is only written ten times as “ Jehovah” 
in our version. That this tetragrammaton was 
holy in the estimation of the Jews is ascer- 
tained not alone from the Bible, but from the 
writings of their learned Rabbis, and from the 
fact of the suppression of this name by their 
forefathers in their Greek trans!ation ; while up 
to the present hour their rigid and invariable 
custom is to substitute the pronounced name 
Adonai, for the real word leHOual/, in all their 
religious services. A few quotations from 
our Bible will, serve to show, at once that a 
high and. secret import.was attached. tothe 
Namesqnd many more texts might be quoted, 
if space:ar time avould allow us, to justify the 
variations from our authorized readings, which 
we might: have to’ make in bringing forward 
all the allusions eontained in the Hebrew 
writings; allusions’ in most cases hidden 
beneath Hellenistic glosses’ and Rabbinical 
perversions. Thus: Genesis xxxii. 29. “Tell 
mé thy name?” while from Exodus vi. 3, it is 
evident that if Abraham knew the name he 
knew not the secret. Exodus xxxiii, 12, 
Moses says, “I know thee by name.”  Levi- 
ticus xxiv. 16. “He that blaspheasath (or, 
more accurately rendered,the Investigator of) 
the name of le shall. sorely, be put 
to. death ;” while by verse 15 (as accurately 
rendered), “ Whosoever shall ntter evil things 
towards. his Ruler shall. bear his. own ‘sin.” 
Again, Judges xiii. 18: * Why) askest. thou 
afier my name, seeing’ it! is seeret?”. Psalm 
xxv,14: “ The secretof I¢cHOueH is to them 
that fear him,”—ix.10, * Those that know 
ny name will put their trust in thee.”—xei, 14. 
“] will proteet him because he hath known 
my Mame” 1 ow giller | 

But to pursue this subject further would 
ae a a wide wpe orm as ito 

origin and meanings of Divine. Names—a 
study of ptofoundest interest, but: hitherto 


as it did of that of the Jews; and we find that 
among the latler this name was ocewlt; as it 
was also amieng the former, and that in both, 
the initialed alone were admitted to know the 
seerét. Thas':Psalm lxxxix,.11—“EbL. to be 
thanifested im the ‘secret of “the! Priests; is 
great and terrible upon all whosurround him.” 
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Psalm lv. 14.—“ Who together united (we) 
tasted the sweetness of the secret,” i. e. initia- 
tion. Amos iii. 7.—*“ Because leHOuaH, the 
God, will not utter a word, without revealing 
the secret to his servants the prophets.” 
Psalm xxxvii. 9.—* Dom Je leHOuaH” “ Keep 
silent in the secret of IeHOuaH, and take de- 
light in it. Dispute not with him who seeks 
to penetrate into the acquiring of it, nor with 
any vain man who attempts it. For certain 
the impious shall be destroyed, and those who 
invoke IeHOuaH, shall inherit the earth.” 
Proverbs xx. 22.—* Invoke leHOuaH, and he 
will save thee.” These two latter texts,together 
with numerous others we could specify did 
time allow, show that rewards were held 
out to the righteous Jew for keeping the se- 
eret, That punishments were to be inflicted 
on the revealers of this sacred Name is proved 
not alone from the Bible itself (see Leviticus 
xx. 3), but also from the writings of the Rab- 
bins. Thus in the “ Pirke avosh”—+treatise of 
the Fathers’ decrees:—“Every man who 
openly or in secret dishonors the honorable 
name of God, shall with public penalties pay 
the fine of his impiety.” Rabbi Jonathan also, 
in the Chaldee paraphrast, thus prescribes: 
“O my people Israel, let there not be among 
you - one to divulge the name or the word 
of God, for in the great day of Judgment he 
shall not be justified who does it.” 
Unfortunately, want of space prevents us 
from giving more than this fragmentary sketch 
of the ideas developed by our guide, on this 
important subject of the ancient mystery of 
Divine Names among all nations, and more 
especially among the Jews. The same rea- 
son compels us also to suppress his answers 
to our remarks upon the duality of the body 
and soul among the Egyptians, in contradis- 
tinetion to the Platonic triad of body, soul, 
and spirit, but we are not without s that 
on some future occasion we may be able to lay 
them before our readers. Meanwhile our 
boat is securely moored, her sails are furled, 
and the crew dispersed, each to his own home. 
We too quit our boat, its Reis, and our plea- 
sant companions; and as we turn our feet 
reluctantly from the sacred river, we linger 
and look wonderingly back on its rubescent 
waters, and no longer marvel at the fascination 
which Arab legend asserts is flung over all 
who once taste the consecrated stream. Wil- 
lingly would we return to the ruined temples 
of “ wise Egypt,” and by the aid of its crum- 
bling papyri seek to penetrate deeper into its 
ancient lore. Neophytes, we yet linger 
around the porch, and have only caught dis- 
tant glimpses of the inner glories of the 
sanetuary, unable to take part in its mystic 
rites, or fully to understand their force. 
ScaRas. 











Arvirws. 


THE INNER LIFE. 
A REVIEW OF SAINT LEGER.* 


“T am aware,” says the author of this work, 
p. 234, “that a class of persons will inquire— 
‘what was the matter with this youth —what 
did he want?” There are, doubtless, many 
readers who will sympathize heartily with this 





question. What is the drift of the book ?— 
what is its moral or immoral desion ?—* what 
is the matter” with its hero? o use avy 


common phrase, then, which to some minds 
savors of everything absurd and fanatical, it is 


* St. , or the Threads of "> 
agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
oo diseursus, nostri farrago libelli. . 
New York: Putnam. 











the history of a “religious experience.” To 
employ language which may find more favor 
because of its more philosophical and tran- 
scendental aspect, it may be styled the record 
of an “Inner Life.” ‘To such as know nothing 
of such experience, or of the peculiar views of 
religious truth, from which alone it can derive 
seriousness and intensity, the book will doubt- 
Jess appear an enigma, a monstrosity, a tale 
without point, a collection of rhapsodies. 

As a story, indeed, nothing can be more 
open to criticism. It has a hundred faults. 
They might be pointed out on every page, and 
in every chapter. The narrative, in some parts, 
is wild and incoherent, sometimes unnatural, 
and sometimes even absurd. This, however, 
may be said in its behalf, that in a work like 
the present, the mere outward story must, of 
course, be but a secondary affair. It is not 
intended to have the chief interest, and must, 
therefore, be often diverted from its otherwise 
natural course, to accommodate itself to the 
exigencies of the inner plan. The highest 
order of genius might, perhaps, unite both; 
and yet it would seem almost unavoidable, that 
a narrative with an elevated and religious 
moral should be, in some respects, unnatural. 
Too strict an adherence to what is called na- 
ture would sometimes obseure, if not entirely 
sink, the spiritual element,—especially if there 
is had in view that unnatural naturalness in 
which humanity was plunged, when, in the 
language of the old theology, it fell from its 
“state of grace” and holiness into its present 
“ state of nature” and of sense. Had the author 
been over-zealous to guard against all such 
defects, his zeal might have petnont others 
far more serious and incurable, use marring 
his higher aim. What, for example, might be 
the greatest merit in the Pickwick Papers and 
the Hoggarty Diamond,—in the limners of 
Sam Wellers and Job Trotters,—or in writers 
whose very perfection consists in never rising 
above the natural, although they may some- 
times sink below it, might be even a demerit 
in a work whose professed design is to depict 
that inner life which makes itself objective in 
its war with nature. It might be a demerit, 
we say, because of its tendency to sacrifice the 
inward truthfulness to the mere proprieties of 
the outward narrative. Judged by the stand- 
ard that would be applicable to a Dickens or a 
Fielding, our Saviour’s parable of the Laborers 
in the ineyard, and of the Wedding and the 
Wedding Garment, might be charged with a 
want of naturalness and even of dramatic pro- 
priety. 

The writer of this notice has no skill in what 
is called criticism, even in its best sense as a 
truthful examination of literary merits or de- 
merits. Still less has he any patience with its 
cant. But he does claim to have some com- 
prehension of a high, and philosophical, and 
religious design, whatever faults may exist in 
its carrying out; and such a design appears in 
the work before us. It is on this account we 
would wish to commend it, with all its faults, 
to those whose experience and moral tempera- 
ment have fitted them for some right apprecia- 
tion of its spirit. 

The author is entitled to the gratitude of all 
thinking and serious minds for the very plan 
and leading idea of his book, even he 
greatly failed in its execution. A young soul, 
anxious, agitated, distressed with the mighty 
problem of our present human life as con- 
nected with our future destiny ;—a thoughtful 
spirit on the shore of the great ocean of exist- 
ence, dubitans, cireumspectans, hesiians, tam- 
quam in mari immenso vecturus, multa adversa 


| Secunda revolvens,—seeking rest yet finding 














none, because unsatisfied with respect to the 
ultimate, and perfect, and absolute rest of the 
human spirit,—extraeting no substantial enjoy- 
ment from the “seen and temporal,” while in 
darkness in regard to the “ unseen and eternal” 
—finding, in short, no happiness in any lower 
good, whilst the great question remains un- 
answered: ‘ Who, or what, will show us the 
good, the absolute good, that summum bonum 
for which a‘ man should straightway sell all 
that he hath, that good which humanity lost 
in Adam, and which it hopes to find again in 
Christ ?” 

A religious weekly periodical of high stand- 
ing says of Saint Leger :—*It is a book that 
we cannot recommend. Its want of definite 
moral purpose is the more noticeable in conse- 
quence of the manifest power of the writer.” 
With all deference would we say, that such a 
definite presentation of a definite moral pur- 
pose in the outset, would have actually defeat- 
ed any true moral purpose the writer may 
have had in view. A sequel is promised. The 
first part is only preparatory. This then is, 
at present, the only question: Is there enough 
to manifest a true moral purpose of some kind, 
and a good moral purpose, without asking for 
any further definiteness, in this first part, such 
as might defeat the very end in view. We 
have a soul inquiring, anxious, in darkness, 
and yet in the enjoyment of every external 
gift of fortune—wealth, family, friends, educa- 
tion. Such an exhibition of the power of the 
unseen world to nullify all satisfaction derived 
from the visible, would seem to be a moral 
purpose, pure and scriptural, and even evan- 
gelical, however much, either through design 
or want of skill, it might lack of definiteness, 
However the author may have concealed the 
exact spiritual denouement of his story, he no- 
where gives just ground for the suspicion of 
having lost sight of true religion, in its most 
clear and scriptural form. His hero has re- 
ceived a religious education in*the strictest 
sense of the term. He has been the child of 
catechisms, and Bible lessons, and maternal 
prayers. There is no sufficient intimation that 
the sequel will bring him out as one who has 
risen above all this to a more philosophical 
religionism ; still less that he is destined to 
lose his way in some region of mystic and 
misty sentimentality ; and still less that he is 
to be wrecked in any gulf of dark and despair- 
ing infidelity. 

The author is evidently one familiar with 
his Bible. This, in these days, is not com- 
monly true of any man unless he really loves 
it. The faet alone would determine to what 
class of religionists the writer himself belongs. 
It also reveals the secret of much of his power. 
It is this which gives him a superiority, in the 
delineation of certain phases of human charac- 
ter, when compared with some who rank, as 

et, far higher in the world of literature. It 
is this which reveals to him a chapter of the 
human heart unknown to such writers as 
Dickens and Bulwer, and lights him to a truth. 
ful delineation where — present only grosa 
caricatures in their malignant attempts at 
satire, or a false and inflated sentimentalism 
in their affected and condescending patronage 
of religious belief. 

We would not be so extravagant as to 
place this young author on the same rank 
with the names we have mentioned. In man 
things doubtless he falls below them. But it 
is also equally eyident that, in the delineation 
of certain traits and the power of certain 
emotions, he strikes a chord which never thus 
vibrates to their touch. This, we repeat, 
comes from his familiar acquaintance with the 
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savor of such a souree. Henee mainly, too, 
the anxiety, the alarm, the spiritual conflicts 
of his hero. They are just such as have come 
to many a soul from the reading of these fear- 
ful books, although seldom, indeed, if ever 
before, recorded by the pen of the novelist. 
In fact, it is a ent of the human con- 
sciousness which has been all but interdicted 
in what is commonly styled the “world of 
letters.” And to it belong some of the 
most powerful and intensely affecting repre- 
sentations of human feeling. In view of the 
abounding frivolities of literature, may we not 
take up the quaint lamentation of one who 
knew more of the human heart than all the 
novelists of the age! 

“ How strange it is that they who love to tell 

‘Things done of old, yea and that do excel 

‘Their equals in historiology, 

Speak not of Man-soul’s wars, but let them lie 

Dead, like old fables or such worthless things, 

That to the reader no advan brings ; 

When men like them (make what they will their own) 

‘Till they know this are to themselves unknown.” 

The anxiety and alarm of St. Leger are 
from the Bible. He had read its fearful de- 
nunciations, its solemn admonitions, its dread 
lessons of human accountability, its alarming 
representations of the risks of our present 

bation as connected with a world to come. 

mee his gloom, his fears of destiny. It is 
no sentimental “ unrest,” such as liberal Chris- 
tianity might present among its interesting 
fancy pictures. It is no looking for a light, 
ever to come, whilst it overlooks and despises 
ihe past and the present. It is no affected 
love of truth, of truth for its own sake, of 
truth wherever it may lead us, as the saying 
is, without reference to any scale of truth, or 
any higher or lower intrinsie worth, or an 
moral value it may possess for the soul. It is 
no pantheistic or pananthropistic rhapsody. 
It is, in short, no philosophic “ yearning” of 
such as are styled “over-longing souls.” It 
is something sterner, deeper, more yeal than 
all this. It is a state of mind diréctly con- 
nected with an early training in the Scriptures, 
and a true belief that their instructions are 
vee a divine voice speaking directly to the 
soul. 

Abundant proof of this is found in the strik- 
ing passage, page 40. We quote in full. 


“TI could endure this no longer: ‘ What, oh, 
what will become of me! I exclaimed aloud. 
The sound of my own voice had a salutary im- 
pression. I reflected a moment ; I thought of my 
mother and her kind counsel. I returned to my 
room, took my Bible from my portmanteau (for 
my devotions were neglected the previous eve- 
ning), and sat down, determined to be calm. Ut- 
tering a short prayer to my Maxer, I opened the 
Holy Book. I turned unconsciously to the Epis- 
tles, and commenced reading the fifth chaper of 
the First Epistle General of Jonny. I read on to 
the sixteenth verse, which is as follows: 

« «Tf any man see his brother sin a sin which is 
not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto death. There 
is a sin unto death; I do not say that he shall 
pray for it.’ 

“On reading this verse a tremor seized me. 
Sweat in large drops stood on my forehead; my 
limbs trembled, and I was so utterly unnerved 
that I dropped the book, and sank back into my 
seat. Here, then, was the solution of the whole 

- Here was an explanation of all that 

strange before. I was indeed the doomed of 
Heaven, and there my condemnation stood reeorded. 
Could I y it? Could any one gainsay it? 
The a words were written, and stood forth in 
letters of fire. Itook up the Bible again, but 
dared not open it for fear that place should meet 
my eye. How I longed to read it over once more, 








and see if I had read aright! Presently a new 
idea struck me: perhaps the English version was 
incorrect, or bore too harsh a construction, or 
was open to explanation. I hastily drew from 
my pocket a small Greek Testament, which I 
usually carried, turned eagerly to the verse, and 
read the latter clause : 


Eorw apapria pds Odvaroy ob repi exeivns 
Aéyw Iva ipwrnon. 


“ Hope, which had been kept alive for the time, 
was completely lost, as I examined critically the 
words of the original Greek. ‘There could be 
no doubt as to their literal signiffeation. Indeed 
there was nothing on which to raise a question. 
To be sure, I half started a doubt about the read- 
ing of ipwrnen; but I was familiar with the lan- 
guage, and knew that epwraw answered to the 
Latin interrogo, oro, and the rendering of that 
was unimportant to me so long as the first part 
stood so clear : 


“ * There is a sin unto death !” 

“T groaned aloud. I was alone, and dared 
not even ask my Gop to have merey on me. 

“ T am aware that this narrative may appear in- 
significant to the reader, but to me it is invested 
with an importance commensurate with what I 
suffered. 1 know, too, that many will exclaim : 
* What folly ;’ ‘victim of his own magination ;’ 
‘nervous excitement; ‘monomania, and the 
like ; but if I cannot reply satisfactorily to such, 
I will hope that there are others who understand 
that imaginary evils are the worst that can fall 
upon man ; that nervous excitement is more to be 
dreaded than any other ; and that the narration of 
what has actually happened may prove of some 
benefit to others who may run the risk of like 
suffering. Be it understood, also, that my misery 
was such as no person, though possessing never so 
great strength of mind, but trained as I had been, 
could throw off. No matter what my reason told 
me; no matter how strong were the dictates of 
judgment and common sense; I could not get 
rid of the terrible conviction. The fact that no 
human being knew of my agony, not even my 
mother, added to my wretchedness. I felt like a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth.” 


Will not some readers find here a chapter 
laid open in the secret history of their own 
souls? The spirit thus exercised manifests 
something more than the influence of any po- 
etical, or P enpae maer oy or mystical religion- 
ism. As the feeling had not there its origin, 
se, we may boldly say, will it not there find its 
eure, if the author abides by the truthfulness 
of conscience as well as of Scripture. 

There is but one system of Christianity, or 
of religious belief, that can ever make a man 
deeply and anxiously serious. The falsity of 
others is proved by the fact, that they ever 
fail of 7 such effect. There is no terror in 
them. They lack that which is ever conveyed 
in the essential signi e of the name they 
falsely assume. is in them nulla formido, 
and therefore nulla religio. They never alarm. 
No soul ever cries out under their Da 
“What must I do to be saved?” ew 
ask no better test of orthodoxy than this, and 
the appeal should be, not to articles, and 
creeds, and dogmas, but to the human breast, 
and the human conscience. Mankind may be 
divided in endless ways. We may lay 
off in dualities on this side and on that side of 


such distinctions may be as merged 
in another, which, whilst it comprehends all 
the rest, crosses their lines in age direction. 
The human family may thus be divided into 
those who are serious, and those—we will not 
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ut those of 
may be truly said,—they are not seri- 

serious in any sense corresponding 
to the awful interest which attaches to the 
—_ of their existence, whether that prob- 
em be re as solved, or as yet unsolved, 

When the soul is deeply serious we have no 
fears in regard to the ultimate soundness of 
its wena There is but one acknowledged 
scheme of truth which will be found finally in 
harmony with such a spirit. We need ‘not 

ive its articles or f confession of faith. 
general tendencies sufficiently characterize 
it without minute detail. It is that view of 
human destin vee makes most of the life 
to come, and draws therefrom its motives, its 
sanctions, its prompt solutions of all moral 
difficulties ; whilst, at the same time, it most 
magnifies the tremendous responsibilities which 
are thrown upon this transient existence. It 
is the view which makes the most of Christ— 
his personality, as distinguished from the mo- 
dern blasphemous notion of the profane ideal- 
ist—his true divinity, his mission, his kingdom 
upon earth, as preparatory to his eternal reign. 
It is the view which alone finds a place, and 
—— a reason, for his mysterious death. 
t is the view in which the ideas of grace, of 
mercy, of recovery, hoid the place, which, in 
other religious eames is oceupied by na- 
ture, self-culture, self-redemption, or 
- a formalistic and priestly justification. To 
ct nee er sAlaooglde solieioe or 
spurious or philosophic religionism, 
souls are drawn, because there is “ahies in 
them of which they are afraid. To this the 
troubled spirit comes, with fear and trembling, 
to have its terrors healed, and finds that to 
throug the * gloomy,” the painful, andthe 
4 bas my,” j the 
stern, lieg. the only path to all that is most 
powerful in emotion, most melting in tender- 
ness, and most rapturous in joy. 

Taking this, then, as the moral test of all 
false theology, that it has no true seriousness, 
no alarm, no strong anxieties for the soul, 
and, therefore, no intensity of deep emotion, 
we may vg Hh 0 if the author of St. Leger 
brings out his hero in any such ious rest- 
ing-place, he will certainly de so only by for- 
feiting that power in delineating the deeper 
workings of the human soul which has gene- 
rally been conceded to him; to say nothi 
now of any iy hag that form of seriptu 
truth with which he manifests so intimate an 
acquaintance. If he would keep up the inte- 
rest of St. him back, 
os all his wanderings, to the 
0 
the Bible lesson, and the mother’s prayers, 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

A worthy aim, indeed! some might be 
ready to “ae to show the power of 
early instruction ; all this adventure, and mys- 
tery, and metaphysics, merely to prove the te- 
= re anager pani eanzae + yan 

eeply in the prejudices of an impressible an 
i soul! According to this, every 
on a ide by the creed and catechism his 
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him, and no opinions at 
war with vers she gag 
Truly the r of St. Leger will be influ- 
enced by no subh “ dictation of bigo ” He 


will certainly keep clear of any og Re 
Calvinism,” to use a much abused term, under 
which some would include all that they 
regard as harsh and morose in religion. 
om tes such a termination of 
ict, there may be the highest rationality that 
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benighted man can exercise. Such a coming 
back to first truths and creeds, and the sublime, 
though simple, ideas associated with a mo- 
ther’s prayers, may be because no other sys- 
tem is found to have light or substance —— 
to form a creed having any real interest for the 
soul, or warmth or energy enough to call out 
even a mother’s prayers, Such a return to 
creeds and catechisms, we say, moreover, may 
be the highest rationality, whenever, as in this 
case, they derive their authority, not simply as 
proceeding from a mother’s lips, but as being 
in fact sacred formulas, that for ages had 
out of the piety, and devotion, and learning of 
the Church, God’s agent for enlightening the 
world (thus a as representing, instead 
of the weak individual judgment, the collected 
wisdom of the best and wisest, because the 
most serious part of mankind), or which had 
grown, in other words, out of the deep per- 
sonal experience and study of the Holy Serip- 
tures, that for centuries has characterized 
those who have had the best right to the name 
of serious Christians. It is thus that in this 
dark world the authority of creeds, and litur- 
ies, and parental instructions, may come to 
ve the stamp of the highest reason, and the 
mostirrational ofall beings may he be who would 
rashly exchange this wisdom, thus known to 
have been condensed from the most devout 
thoughtfulness, the deepest experience, and the 
most intense study of for any transient 
and quick-bursting bubbles on the ever-heav- 
= 7 of ee nage oe philoso- 

y. Especia is hold in respect to 
those truths of the spul and of the Scriptures, 
in the study of which the boasted natural sci- 
ence of modern times gives us no advantage 
over the more brava, yay mind of past ages— 
the more thoughtful for the very reason that 
there wasa less demand on the part.of out- 
ward knowledge to turn aWay the soul from 
introspective and spiritual contemplation. 

The author would have us regard his work 
as being essentially the history of an inner 
life, or, as we have otherwise expressed it, of 
“a religious experience.” Now it might be 
very plausibly objected to any such claim, that 
the hero is presented to us as almost constant] 
engaged in scenes tly inconsistent wi 
any such spiri esign, He enters heartily 
into feelings and adventures such as have deep 
interest for other and ordinary men. Exter- 
nally we should hardly recognise him. Now 
and then we are reminded of the under-cur- 
rent of which we are told, by some ion- 
ate soliloquy; but yet there are eleade of 
pages in which one would imagine no such in- 
ward struggle, or even suspect its existence. 
In the visit to Scotland, for example, we have 
the amusements of the chase, the gay enjoy- 
ments of young kinsfolk, some slight episodes 
of love, excursions to the Hi and the 
Isles, all constituting some of the most spirited 
scenes in the book, as far as the narrative is 
concerned ; and yet no one from this would 
_ St. Leger to be anxious about his 

or “under concern of mind,” to use a 
phrase well understood in certain religious 
cireles, Nevertheless, it is in the midst of just 
such scenes as these that the reader now and 
then has his attention arrested by the most se- 
rious and even startling reflections. There is 
an example of this in the passage already 
quoted. We present another from Ch. xxix. 
p. 120. 


“ But I did think sometimes. There were oc- 
casional texts of Scripture which would for weeks 
be ever present to my mind, and which, in, spite of 
me, I could net help almost constantly repeating. 
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I distinctly remember the following to have been 
among the number: 
“ ¢O Ernraim, what shall | do unto thee ? 
© Jopan, what shall I do unto thee ? 


For your goodness is as a morning cloud, 
And as the early dew it goeth away.’ 


. . the last state of that man is worse than the 
rst.’ 

“These solemn passages of scripture were at 
that time continually in my mind. They stood 
out in my imagination like the handwriting upon 
the wall. I felt condemned ; my former terrors 
revived ; my soul was in darkness. I found my- 
self suddenly thrown back to my old ground. I 
had travelled through so many mental changes 
only to find myself at the starting-place. In the 
meantime, I began to understand the world some- 
thing better. I saw pleasme and enjoyment in it. 
Sin, to be sure, as did Satan, came also ; but there 
was gratification nevertheless. I now felt the se- 
ductive influence of the god of this world creep- 
ing slowly upon me. It was as yet only the fore- 
taste of what I was to experience, but the poison 
had begun to work. * * * Alas! what had be- 
come of all my good resolutions; my enlarged 
plans for benevolent action ; my earnest desires to 
benefit my kind ; my rules for self-improvement ? 
How strangely vanished! How suddenly for- 
gotten ! 

“ * How is the gold become dim! 

How is the most fine gold changed !’ 
was the lamentation of the prophet, and bitterly 
did I afterwards take it up. Bear in mind that I 
am inditing this story several years subsequent to 
these events. Ido not wish it to be understood 
that I came to an open, avowed resolution to 
commit or to live in sin ; such, nevertheless, was 
my private, secret conclusion, kept secret even 
from myself; for the arch-enemy, when he would 
most successfully enslave the soul, inculeates the 
Christian rule : 


‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” 


Now that all has come to pass, 1 can speak un- 
derstandingly. As I have before said, I write for 
the young ; for those whose sympathies are not 
yet destroyed. Hearken, then, to my appeal. 
Read and reflect upon my history, and pray Gop 
it may prove to thee an instructive lesson ; and 
may that lesson not have come too late. 

“Thus much at present of my inner life. It 
may appear inconsistent with what I write of 
my external. But again I repeat, the record is 
true.” 


“The record is true”—most true,—as many 

a reader will be prepared to respond. What 
may seem a gross inconsistency is, in fact, 
evidence of the author’s acquaintance with one 
of the t chapters in human nature. 
The record is true to the life. There are thou- 
sands of young spirits that could testify, if 
they would, to years of anxious thought, of 
or conviction, of terror of soul, of a dread- 
1 sound of eternal things ringing in their 
ears; and yet their outward life, as presented 
to the world’s gaze, joyous, careless, thought- 
less, yea even reckless, giving no external 
whatever of the fires and storms within. 

The secret has been kept close from the most 
revered of Christian pastors. Parents have 
known nothing of it. Even from the mother’s 
ears has it been withheld. The nearest friend 
has had no suspicion of the truth. The most 
intimate and endearing relations fail to call it 
forth. It may be the only secret which the 
lover, or the young bridegroom even, with- 
holds from the chosen of his heart. In the 
strong yet tender language of Scripture, “ He 
keepeth the door of his lips even from her 
that lieth in his bosom.” St. Leger presents 
a true record here. There may be, and there 
often has been this mixture of out- 


ward worldliness and secret seriousness,—a 





distinet outward and a no less distinct, though 
concealed inner, life, running as an under- 
current in opposition to all external signals. 
The author must have drawn from some per- 
sonal experience, his picture is so true to life. 
The lesson should not be lost upon us. We 
think the better of the writer for it. It places 
him before us personally in a light we love to 
contemplate. One whom we might have 
known—mainly as a “man of letters” merely, 
or of business—assumes a higher position, a 
more serious phase of character. We are per- 
mitted to regard him as, in fact, a serious man, 
even amid ‘all the frivolities that are often 
associated with literature and what are some- 
times called the literary circles. 

We must say, however, that there are times 
when the writer seems fairly open to the 
objection which some good people would ur 
as lying against the general spirit of the whole 
work, There are passages in which he would 
seem to rise no higher than to a mere natural 
or philosophical religionism. Such places, 
however, stand by themselves, isola from 
the main thought, although at discord with it. 
Serious as is the general tone of the work, the 
author would sometimes say a pretty thing. 
Hence he seems drawn aside occasionally to 
the mere nature worship of the sentimentalist, 
forgetful how inconsistent all this is with that 
stern experience of which he makes his hero 
the subject. We will only present one speci- 
men of this, although others might be found. 
It is on page 51. 

“ The lofty mountains, the deep and dark glens, 
relieved often by delightful valleys, produced an 
impression of grandeur never before excited in my 
breast. The beautiful lochs had the effect of 
enchantment on my enthusiastic mind. How I 
gloried in that Highland tour! O Nature! Na- 
ture! in thy deep solitude what heart of man can 
retain a feeling of evil? what imagination can 
conceive a thought of sin ?” 


Now this is worse than useless. It is posi- 
tively pernicious. This very feeling is itself 
evil, because it is false. It is itself a “ thought 
of sin.” It does not merely contradict the 
general spirit and design of the author’s book ; 
it also gives the lie to Scripture, history, and 
conscience. What acquaintance with the 
Bible, we ask, or what knowledge of the 
human heart, as shown in human action, is 
required to prove that the most diabolical of 
crimes may be committed among the most 
soul-entrancing scenes of nature, whether of 
the sublime or beautiful, or of both combined ? 
Do the fairest portions of the earth, and the 
grandest scenery, least testify to human de- 
pravity? What land was ever more beautiful 
than that vale of Sodom which the Scriptures 
compare even “to the ay of the Lord?” 
What scenery more sublime than that amid 
which dwelt those tribes of Canaan, whose 
most unnatural wickedness required their ex- 
termination from the face of the earth? How 
many deeds of the blackest dye—deeds of 
malevolence, of revengeful and lawless homi- 
cide, of remorseless and revolting cruelty, have 
been committed in these very “ Highland soli- 
tudes,” amid these “deep dark glens,” these 
« delightful valleys,” these “beautiful lochs?” 
Why, even his own Monacha is a refutation of 
the false sentiment. Methinks the very pic- 
ture the writer has drawn of this character 
(and which, by the way, we must regard as a 

uitous piece of diabolism altogether use- 
= for any moral or dramatic purpose) would 
have suggested to him the possibility of there 
being “evil imaginations” and “thoughts of 





sin” (if a hellish spirit of revenge be such), 
even phate “beautiful lochs” and the reli- 
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sublimity of “deep dark glens ;” just as 


We had intended, also, to say something of 


= have often been such even amid all the | the charming sketch of Theresa Von Hofrath, 
hallowing influences of the “ stained window,” |the clearest, the purest, the most delightful 


or the “holy religious 


from monastery. 

And yet there is a philosophy in this on 
which we would for a moment dwell. The 
feeling here condemned, although false and 


pernicious, has its ground in the present con- 
dition of hu x 


the fact, that thereby man succeeds in conceal- 
ing from himself own moral depravity, 
whilst he mistakes a far different emotion of 
self-complacency for goodness of heart. There 
is nothing in the contemplation of the merely 
natural attributes of immense power and pny 
sical harmony of design, to make the painful 
discovery, or awaken the thought of the moral 
dissonance. That truly takes place when a 
man has been “ slain by the law,”—not the out- 
ward law of nature and of natural harmonies, 
but a law within—*quick and powerful, 
sharper than an sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and a discerner (kritikos) of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” Why is there yet so 
much that is chaotic, and waste, and blank, 
and forbidding in the aspect of nature’s scene- 
ry? May it not be (with all reverence would 
we venture to speak of the divine design in 
this)—may it not be, that God has so marred 
the face of this world “for man’s sake,” that 
he may find therein an image of himself,—of 
his own moral state——and learn therefrom, 
that the truest philanthropy, the tenderest hu- 
manity, springs not from any sentimental na- 
ture-worship, but from that apparently harsh 
and gloomy view which represents the race as 
fallen, and all the individuals who compose it 
as constituting one brotherhood of depravity 
and apostasy. 

We have been occupied mainly with the re- 
ligious character of this work. We have 
found in it matter of deepest interest and of 
hearty approval, with the exception of such 
occasional blemishes as we have noticed above. 
The book seems to us sound at heart. It is 
serious, thoughtful, and the production, most 
evidently, of a thoughtful mind. Such terms 
convey high or low commendation, according 
as they are used in a common or an emphatic 
sense. We would employ them in their se- 
rious meaning; as denoting a high and reli- 

ous aim, whatever faults might be detected 
in the execution. 

We would dwell longer on St. Leger if time 
and space permitted. Some of the richest 
scenes and conversations are to be found in 
the latter portion of the volume. The inter- 
view with Goethe would furnish a most fruit- 
fal subject of comment ; but we can only here 

xpress our dissent from the author's opinion, 
respecting his being a believer, unless he 
means a believer such as he who “ believes in 
all belief,” or that all things, whether objec- 
tively true or false, have some ideal represen- 
tation. An idealist is necessarily an egotist, 
or egoist, and Goethe was too much of this to 
be a serious man. He certainly was not a 
believer—such as Milton, or Tasso, or Shak- 
epoare most surely not such a believer as 

owper or Wordsworth. He may have be- 
lieved in some transcendental theory of inear- 
nation, or of the “divine in the human,” after 
the German mode of conception, but certainly 
in no humiliating doctrine of an atoning Re- 
deemer. He may have believed in the ideal 
Christ, but eertainly not in “ Christ erucified.” 


light,” as some have picture in the book. 
called it, which has gleamed from chapel and | 


, and in a regenerated state | 
of the race may become both pure and genu- | 
ine. The charm of nature-worship consists in 





There are, too, the 
strongly-drawn characters of Kaufman and 
Wolfgang Hegeswich. In the latter the au- 
thor powerfully sets forth the inevitable dark- 


‘ness and scepticism to which every one musé 
‘come who thinks most intensely in sole reli- 


ance on his own reason, without the aid of 
revelation,—a state becoming ever still the 
more dark and sceptical the more he thus 
thinks on man’s eternal moral destiny. The 
death-bed scene, in this case, and the return 
from unaided reason to the higher rationality 
of faith, are given with great vividness and 
truth. 

The Weedallah seems to us a monstrosity ; 
Leila we cannot well understand ; and of Vau- 
trey we can make nothing, although, next to 
his hero, the author seems to take more pains 
with him than with any of the rest of his cha- 
racters. He seems to have been gratuitously 
and unnecessarily wicked. But any further 
continuation of our remarks would be too 
great a trespass on the already over-taxed 

atience of our readers. The writer of St. 
ger has made a book of great interest thus 
far; may he not spoil it by any vee or 
underdoing in the sequel. » A 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The: Life and Corre ce of Robert 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey. Parts I. and IL. 
Harper & Brothers. 

SECOND PAPER. 

We left Southey on his entrance to West- 
minster School, with his introduction to which 
his Autobiographical sketch terminates, not, 
however, before he has given us several dis- 
tinct views of that establishment in his fif- 
teenth year. He made there his first attempt 
to appear in print, in a periodical called the 
Trifler, got up by the seniors in imitation of 
the Microcosm at Eton. He sent some verses 
by the penny post on the death of his sister, 
and was honored with this editorial notice ;— 
“ B.’s elegy must undergo some alterations, a 
liberty which our correspondents must allow 
us to take ;” and he hears no more of it. So 
Southey began his career as author as a reject- 
ed contributor! Another attempt was more 
successful in a literary point of view, but it 
cost him an expulsion from Westminster. He 
set up with his friend Grosvenor Bedford (to 
whom most of his early letters in this volume 
were afterwards addressed), a periodical of his 
own, The Flagellant, and wrote in it an attack 
on corporal punishment. The Head Master 
resented it, and Southey was expelled. His 
name had been entered for Christ Church, 
Oxford, but, on aceount of this affair, the Dean, 
Cyril Jackson, refused to admit him there. 
Thus began the career of the ultimate conser- 
vative, whom the State delighted to honor, 
in the judgment of the Dean of Christ’s an 
unprofitable and dangerous seapegrace. He 
entered at Baliol, however, where he signalized 
his entrance into the dining hall by bidding 
defiance to the college barber, and wearing his 
hair in its primitive curling state, undressed 
and unpowdered. He was stared at, and then 
imitated. 

His Oxford Letters are occupied with his 
own unsettled state of mind, his accumulating 
studies, bits of philosophy, and the manners of 
the place. We find all gathered up in his ma- 
ture writings. Nothing of his experience 
seems to have been lost. He is in his 19th 
year, and thus writes to Bedford :-— 








“ When I walk over these streets, what various 
recollections throng upon me! what scenes fancy 
delineates from the hour when Alfred first marked 
it as the seat of learning! Bacon’s study is de- 
molished, so I shall never have the honor of being 
killed by its fall. Before my window Latimer and 
Ridley were burned, and there is not even a stone 
to mark the place where a monument should be 
erected to religious liberty... . . Ihave walked 
over the ruins of Godstow Nunnery with sensa- 
tions such as the site of Troy or Carthage would 
inspire: a spot so famed by our minstrels, so cele- 
brated by tradition, and so memorable in the an- 
nals of legendary, yet romantic truth. Poor Rosa- 
mond! some unskilfal impostor has painted an 
epitaph upon the chapel wall, evidently within this 
century. The precise spot where she lies is forgot- 
ten, and the traces are still woop pd a ee 
nean passage—perhaps the scene of many a 
of darkness: but we should suppose the best. 
Surely, among the tribe who were secluded from 
the world, there may have been some whose 
motives were good among so many victims of 
compulsion and injustice. Do you recollect 
Richardson’s plan for Protestant nunneries? To 
monastic foundations 1 have little attachment ; but 
were the colleges ever to be reformed (and re- 
formation will not come before it is wanted), I 
would have a little more of the discipline kept up. 
Temperance is much wanted ; the waters of Heli- 
con are far too much polluted by the wine of 
Bacchus ever to produce any effect. With respect 
to its superiors, Oxford only exhibits waste of wigs 
and want of wisdom; with respect to under- 
graduates, every species of abandoned excess. As 
for me, I regard myself too much to run into the 
vices so common and so destructive. I have not 
yet been drunk, nor mean to be so. What use can 
be made of a collegiate life I wish to make ; but, 
in the midst of all, when I look back to Rousseau, 
and compare myself either with his E:milius or the 
real pupil of Madame Brulenck, I feel ashamed 
and humbled at the comparison. Never shall child 
of mine éntera pablic school or a university. 
Perhaps I may not be able so well to instruct him 
in logic or languages, but I can at least preserve 
him from vice.” 

At this period he was fond of pedestrian 
excursions, and records enthusiastically a tour 
in Herefordshire. “ This peripapetic philoso- 
phy pleases me more and more; the twenty- 
six miles I walked yesterday neither fatigued 
me then nor now. o, in the name of com- 
mon sense, would travel stewed in a leathern 
box when they have legs, and those none of 
the shortest, fit for use? What scene can be 
more calculated to e the soul than the 
sight of Nature, in all her loveliest works? 

e must walk over Scotland; it will be an 
adventure to delight us all the remainder of 
our lives. We will wander over the hills of 
Morven, and mark the driving blast, perchance 
bestrodden by the spirit of Ossian?” we 

One of his vacations is occupied with writing 
Joan of Are, at a pleasant suburban residence 
of his friend Bedford near London. Certain 
refugee schemes are haunting his mind at Ox- 
ford, as he feels the pressure of his affairs. 
He was amply supported at school and col- 
lege by the rality of his uncle, the Rev. 
Herbert Hill, Chaplain to the English factory 
at Lisbon, but it was with the supposed con- 
tingency of his entering upon holy orders. To 
this the mind of Southey was averse, and he 
was not the man to make an unmeaning pro- 
fession of the Thirty-nine Articles. Hence 
his readiness for Coleridge’s Pantisocratic 
scheme of emigration to the banks of the 
Susquehannah, when he first became acquaint- 
ed with the great poet philoso in 1795. 


phil 
These are his dreams before Coleridge gave 
them shape in sober intentions. 
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REFUGEE DREAMS. 

“If this world did but contain ten thousand 
of both sexes visionary as myself, how de- 

i y would we repeople Greece and turn out 
the Moslem. I would turn Crusader, and make a 
pilgrimage to Parnassus at the head of my republi- 
cans (N.B., only lawful head), and there reinstate 
the Muses in their original splendor. We would 
build a temple to Eleutherian Jove from the 
quarries of Paros—replant the grove of Academus 
—ay, and the garden of Epicurus, where your 
brother and I would commence teachers; yes, 
your brother; for if he would not comb out the 
powder and fling away the poultice to embark in 
such an expedition, he deserves to be made a Ger- 
man elector or a West India planter. Charles 
Collins should occupy the chair of Plato, and hold 
forth to the Societas Scientiam Literariorum Stu- 
diosorum (not unaptly styled the ‘ Society of 
Knowing Ones’) ; and we would actually send for 
to represent Euclid. Now, could I Jay 
down my whole plan—build my house in the 
prettiest Doric style—plant out the garden like 
Wolmer’s, and imagine just such a family to walk 
in it, when here comes a rascal by crying ‘ Hare 
skins and rabbit skins,’ and my poor house, which 
was built in the air, falls to pieces, and leaves me, 
like most visionary projectors, staring on disap- 
pointment. 

* 





* * * * ” * 

“What is to become of me at ordination, 
Heaven only knows! After keeping the strait 
path so long, the Test Act will be a stumbling- 
block to honesty ; so chance and Providence must 
take care of that, and I will fortify myself against 
chance. The wants of man are so very few that 
they must be attainable somewhere, and, whether 
here or in America, matters little. I have long 
learned to look upon the world as my country. 

“ Now, if you are in the mood for a reverie, 
fancy only me in America ; imagine my ground 
uncultivated since the creation, and see me wield- 
ing the axe, now to cut down the tree, and now 
the snakes that nestled in it, Then see me grub- 
bing up the roots, and building a nice, snug little 
dairy with them: three rooms in my cottage, and 
my only companion some poor negro whom I have 
bought on purpose to emancipate. After a hard 
day’s toil, see me sleep upon rushes, and, in very 
bad weather, take out my casette and write to you, 
for you shall positively write to me in America. 
Do not imagine I shall leave rhyming or philoso- 
phizing; so thus your friend will realize the 
romance of Cowley, and even outdo the seclusion 
of Rousseau ; till at last comes an ill-looking In- 
dian with a tomahawk, and scalps me—a most 
melancholy proof that society is very bad, and that 
I shall have: done very little to improve it! So 
vanity, vanity will come from my lips, and poor 
Southey will either be cooked for a Cherokee, or 
oysterized by a tiger.” 

In this extremity Southey thought seriously 
of medicine ; but the dissecting room proved 
as formidable as afterwards the company of 
those legal gentlemen, Nokes and Styles, 
whose obituary was pronounced with so much 
facetiousness the other evening by Counsellor 
Girard, at the Jones dinner. e find him thus 
running the gauntlet of the three professions, 
Divinity, Physie, and Law. The goal was the 
literary life, to which every impulse of his na- 
ture, every fact of his existence, most consis- 
tently tended. As his son and biographer hap- 
pily says :—* His inclinations pointed. ever to 

iterature as the needle to the north; and how- 
ever he might resolve, and however temporary 
circumstances led him for some years to at- 
tempt other objects and to frame other plans, 
an mvisible arm seemed to draw him awa 

from them, and place him in that path which 
he was finally destined to pursue, for which he 
had sates 2m by Providence, and in which he 
was to happiness, distinction, and perma- 
nent usefulness both to his country and to his 
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Coleridge he recognised and appreciated 
from the start. June 12,1794, Southey writes | 
to Grosvenor Bedford—* Allen is with us daily, 
and his friend from Cambridge, Coleridge, 
whose poems you will oblige me by subscrib- | 
ing to. He is of most uncommon merit,—of 
the strongest genius, the clearest judgment, | 
the best heart. My friend he already is, and | 
must hereafter be yours.” | 

Coleridge’s first letter to Southey is charac- 
teristic :-— 

COLERIDGEAN SIMILES. 
“ Mr. Coleridge quitted Oxford for a pedestrian | 


tour in Wales ; and from Gloucester he writes his | 
Jirst letter to my father: ‘You are averse,’ he! 
says, ‘ to gratitudinarian flourishes, else would I 

talk about hospitality, attention, &c., &c. ; how- | 
ever, as I must not thank you, I will thank my | 
stars. Verily, Southey, I like not Oxford, nor | 
the inhabitants of it. I would say thou art a| 
nightingale among owls; but thou art so songless 
and heavy toward night that I will rather liken 

thee to the matin Jark ; thy nest is in a blighted | 
cornfield, where the sleepy poppy nods its red- | 
ecowled head, and the weak-eyed mole plies his | 
dark work, but thy soaring is even unto heaven. 

Or let me add (for my appetite for similes is truly | 
canine at this moment), that as the Italian nobles | 
their new-fashioned doors, so thou dost make the | 
adamantine gate of Democracy turn on its golden 
hinges to most sweet music.’—July 6, 1794. 


Another, dated September 6, lets us into the 
Pantisocratie scheme. The “bison” is curi- 
ous :— 

PANTISOCRACY. 


« Every night I meet a most intelligent young 
man, who has spent the last five years of his life in 
America, and is lately come from thence as’an 
agent to sell land. He was of our school. I 
had been kind to him ; he remembers it, and comes 
regularly every evening to ‘ benefit b* conversa- 
tion, he says. He says £2000 will do ; that he 
doubts not we can contraet for our passage under! 
£400; that we shall buy the land a great; deal 
cheaper when we arrive at America than we 
could do in England ; ‘ or why,’ he adds, ‘ am I 
sent over here? That twelve men may easily 
clear 300 acres in four or five months ; and that, 
for 600 dollars, a thousand acres may be cleared, 
and houses built on them. He recomménds ‘the 
Susquehanna, from its excessive beauty, and its se- 
curity from hostile Indians. Every oem how 
ance will be given us; we may get ‘orédit for the 
land for ten years or more, as we éettletipom it. 
That literary characters make money there, &c., 
&ec. He never saw a bison in his) life, but) has 
heard of them ; they are quite backward. | ‘The, 


mosquitoes are not so bad as our.griats; aed after | ge 


you have been there a little ;while,.theydon’t 
trouble you mach.”  arbbande var 

Southey is “in” for his outfitr— 

« My aunt knows nothing as yet ‘of my intended 
plans ; it will surprise her, but not very agreeably. 
Everything is in a very fair train, and all parties 
eager to embark. What do, your common blue 
trousers cost? Let me know,,as;I shall. get two 
or three pairs for my working ,winter dress, and as 
many jackets, either blue or grey; so my wardrobe 
will consist of two good coats, two cloth jackets, 
four linen ones, six brown Holland pantaloons, and 
two nankeen ditto for dress. ..... .« 

“ My mother says Iam mad ; if,so, she is bit 
by me, for she wishes. to go, as: muchas I do. 
Coleridge was with us_ nearly, five weeks; and 
made good use of his time: -We preached Paati- 
socracy and Aspheteismeverywhere: These,'Tom, 
are two new words, the. first; signifying the equal 
government of all, and the other the generalization 
of individual property; words well understoed: in 
the city of Bristol... We are..busy) in getting our 
plan and principles ready to distribute privately.” 

A blow up ensues. Miss Tyler is mdignant 





and unforgivi Southey ‘never ‘sees her 
more. Monty wanting. Other active lite- 
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rary pursuits intervene.and pacqiney oer dies a 
natural death. We haverits expiring s ‘ina 
letter from Coleridge, when. Southey. proposed 
trying the experiment firstdin>W ales ==" "" 
«For God's sake, my. dear: fellow,’ he writes 
in remonstrance to my father, ‘ tell me.w we 
are to gain by taking . Web sa Mi rat toe 
the principles and proposed conséquences*of Panti- 
socracy, and reflect in what degree they ‘afé’attain- 
able by Coleridge, Southey, Lovell, nett; and 
Co., some five men going partners together !, In 
the next place, supposing, that, we have, found the 
preponderating» utélity of our aspheterizing in 
Wales, let us, by our speedy and ‘united inquiries, 
discover the sum of money.necessary. Whether 
such a farm, with. so very large a house, is to be 
procured without launching our frail and unpiloted 
bark on a.rough sea of anxieties, How much 
money will be necessary for furnishing so larze a 
house. How much necessary for the maintenance 
of so large a family—¢igtitcen people—for a year 
at least’. " - HS SIUEITR 
Southey writes for magazines and newspa- 
pers, lectures on history at’ Bristol, and ‘re- 
ceives fifty guineas from Cottle for the MS. 
of the Joan of Arc. To divert his mind frém 
his (political views (this was the era of “Wat 
Tyler,” of which the biography as yet tells ‘us 
nothing), and from his projeeted marriage, his 
un¢le takes him to Lisbon, where he passes six 


. months, and: stores his mind with the studies 


and observations which are’ to ripen in’ so 
many of his later compositions. | His mind in- 
tent on epics, he meets with the American pro- 
duction of if 

a TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

«Timothy Dwight (Bedford, I defy you or Mr. 
Shandy to physiognomize that man’s name rightly. 
What historian is it ‘who, in’ speaking of Alexan- 
der’s Feast, says they listened to one Timathy, a 
musician)? ‘Timothy Dwight, an American, pub- 
lished in 1783, an. heroic poem*on the conquest of 
Canna. ~T had heard of, it; and long wished to 
read it, in vain ; but now the Améffean migistera 
good-natured ma whose poetry is worse than 
aviything éxeept his criticism) has lent, ane. the 
book. “Thete certainly is some merit, in. the 
poem ; but, when Colonel Humphreys speaks of 
it, he will not allow me to put in a word in ‘Ye. 
fence of John Milton. If I had written upon, this 


‘subject I should have been, ferpihy, tomy d to take 


part with the Canaanites, for whom T canriot help 
feeling a kind of bretherly- compassion.” 


On his departure he is married. privately to 
Edith Frieker, “Immediately, after the eere- 
eens ‘parted, . My mother: wore» her 
wed pris ihung hee meme 8 
rved her maiden name mntil the report of the 
marriage had spread-abroad,”) 405 9) tin 

On his return from Lisbon he attacks the 
Law, generously supported-in London by his 
Westminster friend Wynn, bnt he finds “the 
physic of John Nokes sadly useous,” and his 
thoughts are off to “Pru entius, ind what he 
says about a ¢ertain Saint Eulalia, who suffer- 
ed martyrdom at Merida.” He worries it out 
for awhile, joined’ by his wife, and .conscien- 
tiously declining to: meet’ 'a “Literary Club, 
thinking “a man does not.do his duty who 
leaves his wife to evenings ‘of solitude, and 
~— duty and happiness to be insepara- 
le.” ee an 

He makes” the acquaintance..of Lamb’s 
friend, the all-accomplished Rickman,.of whom 
we are promised a further aequaintance in the 
subsequent portions of the’ Correspondence. 
Of Lamb himself there isa most touching 
poem, communicated, to Southey. on the me- 
lancholy death of his: Mother, as recently re- 
lated in Talfourd’s “Final Memorials :”— 

LINES ON THE DEATH’ OF ‘GS dibTHER, By 

CHARLES LAMB 


HA od. le ices papel 
“ Thou shouldst have; dived, and to the grave 


jonger 
Have poacefally gone down in full old age; 
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Of tender feelings that were ill-exchanged 
For this world’s chilling friendships, and their smiles 
Familiar whom the heart calls strangers still. 


“ A heavy lot hath he, most wretched man, 


The face of the st ; and his heart is sick. 

Man of the world, wis sonst thea do for him? 

Weaith is a burden which he could not bear ; 

Mirth a strange crime, the which he dares not act ; 

And generous wines no cordial! to his soul. 

For wounds like his, Christ is the only cure. 

So, Reach thou to him of a world to come, a 

ere friends shall meet and know each other's face ; 

Say less than this, and say it to the winds.” 

About this period Southey was offered a 
guinea a week, by the Morning Post, for oc- 
easional verses, without a signature, and Burns, 
adds his biographer, received a similar offer, 
which he declined, from the Morning Chro- 
nicle. 

The law is fast receding, but magnificent 
literary schemes are rising on Southey, who, 
thus early, humorously announces his intention 
“of writing more verses than — de Vega, 
more tragedies than Dryden, and more epic 
poems than Blackmore.” This is his pro- 
gramme to Bedford, in 1796 :— 


BOOKFUL INTENTIONS. 


“ Have you read Cabal and Love? In spite of 


a translation for which the translator deserves 
hanging, the fifth act is dreadfully affecting. I 
want to write my tragedies of the Banditti :— 

“ Of Sebastian 


« OF the Revenge of Ped 

= oO ro. 

“ My épié poem, in twenty books, of Madoc. 

“ My novel, im three volumes, of Edmund 
Oliver. 

“ My romance ‘of Ancient History of Alcas. 

“ My Norwegian tale of Harfaghe. 

“ My Oriental poem of The Destruction of the 
Dom Daniel. And in case I adopt Rousseau’s 





« My —— Pains of Imagination. There, Gros- 
venor, all these I want to write! 


* Ororroroi.”’ 


In the meantime the “ Letters from Portu- | 


gr are gettin ters for the press, and his 
eh career begins distinctly to shape itself. 

His education, travels, marri 

for the country (of which there are some happy 

traits in these early letters), are all to combine 

in his Books. 


With an exquisite little poem, in one of his 
letters, we leave him for the present :— 


FROM THE SPANISH OF VILLEGAS. 


“ The maidens thus address me :— 
How is it, Don Esteban, 
That you of love sing always, 
And never sing of war? 


“ I answer thas the question, 
Ye bachelor young damsels: 
It is that men are ugly, 

Tt ie that you are fair. 


“ For what would it avail me 
To sing to drums and trumpets, 
Whilst marching sorely onward, 
Encumbered by my shield ? 


“ Think you the tree of glory 
Delights the common soldier : 
That tree so full of blossoms 
That never bears a fruit? 


“ Let him who gains in battles 
His — wounds, enjoy them ; 
Let him praise war who knows not 
The happiness of peace. 

“ I will not sing of soldiers, 
1 will not sing of combats, 
But only of the damsels,— 
My combats are with them!” 


life, fondness | 


HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES. 
Miscellanies. By J.T. Headley. Authorized 
Edition. New York: Baker & Scribner. 
Gotpsmrru, when he collected his “ Essays” 
out of the hands of the piratical publishers of 
his day, pleasantly insisted on the right of 
living a little upon himself. “I would de- 
sire,” were his words, “ to imitate that fat man 
whom I have somewhere heard of in a ship- 
wreck, who, when the sailors, pressed by 
famine, were taking slices from his posteriors 
to satisfy their hunger, insisted, with great 
justice, on having the first cut for himself.” 
Nearly a hund ears have passed away, 
and, in a country which at that time scarcely 
furnished a pamphlet, a young American 
author is obliged to put up pretty much the 
same petition. Mr. Headley has written books 
which have made for him name and fortune. 
He is an unquestionable literary celebrity, and 
has uableved in a short time a t deal of 
greatness; but he is indebted to a bookseller 
who has chosen thus early to collect his “ Mis- 
cellanies,” for considerable more thrust upon 
him. The volume before us is not Mr. Head- 
| ley’s choice but his necessity, = by the 
_ appearance, without his know or consent, 
\ofa $y rt entitled “ The Miscellaneous 
| Works of J. T. Headley,” for which it is im- 
possible for us to imagine any adequate 
|motive. An author is surely the guardian 
|of his own writings, not merely for his own 
benefit as entitled to a legitimate share of 
their proceeds, but asa responsible man to the 
public, by the whole force of his personal 
character and standing, for their propriety and 
_worth, Take this guardianship out of the 
— of the author, = you lose —_ of oe 

soundest guarantees of lite morality., A 
\~ sland - old common oe ned 
.En , and was once and for ever 
‘Milton in ‘the A sm itiea. Modern roc 
‘right laws both national and international 
have failed to meet the inherent necessities of 
| the case, and at this present moment appear 
‘more defective than ever as the literary inte- 
rest expands upon the public. We evidently 
need a few new decisions from our courts of 
law on this subject, to cover cases apparently 
,at present unprovided for. One of these is 
that brought before us by Mr. Headley. His 
Essays have been collected and reprinted 
without his authority, on the ground, as we 
understand, of their having been separately 
printed in magazines where they were not 
copyrighted, and this is carried so far as to 
pluck from Mr. Headley’s complete books 
stray chapters which had thus previously a 
peared, Surely this case is not to be ad. 
mitted. Mr. Headley states it in its conse- 
_ quences :— 

| « My experience will teach authors and pub- 
‘ lishers what they may expect in future, if there be 
any error in the copyrights of the works they pub- 
, lish. The obloquy and disgrace which would 
| rest on those who could take advantage of an 
oversight or a neglect, have hitherto been sufficient 
‘to deter any one from doing it. This guarantee, 





| however, no longer exists, and Mr. Putnam and | range of the volume, over E 


books, no right to say what shall or shall not 
be published under their names.” 

The book itself which is the subject of this 
trade rivalry, is one of Mr. Headley’s most 
readable volumes. The topics are chosen in 
accordance with his liking for impulsive men 
and movements, and we have in Alfieri, Crom- 
well, Luther, the Crusades, that dash of style 
and impetus of thought which carry us along 
eagerly, careless of adjectives and indifferent 
to niceties of expression. The comparison 
of Alfieri and Byron is in the writer’s best 
vein. The volume closes with an attack upon 
Griswold’s Prose Writers, not a hunt or a 
day’s sporting but a regular battue, volley 
upon volley of slaughter. Mr. Headley has 
been much criticised, but he shows that he 
can handle the weapons in return. 


Sculpture and the Plastic Art. Compiled by 
the Author of the History of the Art of 
Painting. Boston: John P. Jewett. 

Tuts volume is a concise history of the Art, 

from the earliest times to the present day, 

compiled from the writings of the authors 
upon the general subject and upon the dif- 
ferent national schools. It does not profess 
to any o iginality of criticism or arrangement, 
and is ra work of fact than of opinion. 

The author states in his preface that his first 

plan was to collect descriptions from the works 

of the best crities of the different works of 

Art scattered through Europe, as a prelimi- 

nary to a fuller enjoyment of their beauties on 

a second visit to Europe, and with these ex- 

tracts to connect others of an historical and 

biographical character; but finding his mate- 
rial chaotic and unmanageable in this form, he 

—_ upon the compilation of the present 

work. :. 


The aor ives a clear account 
of the few and simp ical processes re- 
SY in the art, such as the formation of the 
clay model, the casting in plaster of Paris, and 
the blocking out of the marble, with an ac- 
count of the celebrated quarries resorted to by 
ancient and modern sculptors. The historic 
thread is then taken up with “the altar of un- 
hewn stones,” erected by the family of Noah 
on emerging from the ark, and carried on in 
almost unbroken narrative to the Eve of Hi- 
ram Powers. 

The remarks upon celebrated. works, when 
introduced, are sound, but we should have 
liked something more than a line devoted to 
the magnificent Venus of Milos, now in the 
Louvre, and the finest Venus in existence. 
The statues of the transept portal of the Ca- 
thedral of Chartres, also deserved more special 
mention as among the very finest single figures 
in the wide, though little explored, range of 
Medieval sculpture. Where there is so much 
that is good, however, we have no desire to 
take exceptions, and we must confess, that in 
a rapid examination of the work these were 
the only points we found on which we were 
dissatisfied; and when we recall the eo 

reek, 








| Mr. Irving may expect shortly a cheap edition of Roman, Medieval or Gothic, Italian, German, 


the ‘ Sketch Book, because being first published 
| im England, the copyright is not good in this 
country. N. P. Willis may look for his ‘ Pencil- 


* People I have Met, &c., in a cheap form, and 
unrevised, because, forsooth, he first published 
them in a paper. For the same reason, Mrs. 
Kirkland’s ‘ Letters from Abroad, will very :pro- 
bably be got out as they were printed in the news- 
paper, with all the faults of hurried composition or 
bad printing. Mr. Dana’s Essays and Reviews 





will share the same fate ; and Mr. Tuckerman and 


lings by the Way,’ ‘ Letters from under a Bridge,’ | 


Spanish, English, French, and American plas- 
tie art, and the number of artists and works 
touched upon, we are astonished at not hav- 
ing found more. 

t is provoking to see travellers in Europe 
hurry ugh buildings and galleries, which 
only their own ignorance prevents them from 
finding sources of enjoyment and profit for 
hours. To such travellers this book is invaiu- 
able, because we know of no other on so com- 
prehensive a plan which contains the precise 
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information which they require, and which, 
—_ admirably supplied by the guide-books 
of Mr. Murray, is there found necessarily in a 
detached form in connexion with the localities 
in which the work of art is placed. Now the 
traveller should not trust, as most do, to the 

t amusement of the natives, to cramming 
himself with the requisite information from the 
Red Book, or the Cicerone in loco, but pre- 
pare himself beforehand, if he wishes to enjoy 
works of art, by some acquaintance with the 
subject, as before choosing or commencing his 
route he cons carefully his map. It is pre- 
cisely in this sense, as a map of the Art- 
World, that this volume will be found most 
valuable, as it forms an introduction not 
merely to the best works of sculpture them- 
selves, but to the authors by whom they have 
been best described. If this volume could 
take the place of one of the many trashy no- 
vels with which passengers are wont to kill 
time on the “ passage out,” we should hear 
fewer stories of American verdancy at Rome 
and Florence. 


Mann’s Thoughts for a Young Man. 

Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

Tuts lecture may be called Mann’s Philippic 
inst Man; but it is the vicious man alone. 
hough it calls no names but those of Frank- 
lin, Girard, and Dix for exempkrs, and those 
of Astor, Hudson, and Nicholas for warnings, 
yet be assured, thou man of pleasure, roué, 
miser, glutton, drunkard, debauchee, wherever 
thou art secretly or shamelessly brutalizing 
% nature, that “de te fabula narratur.” 

n the story which helped at school to be- 

guile our youthful steps into the paths of 

nowledge, vice appeared in the symbol of a 
mischievous marauder robbing a farmer's 
apple tree. The good man at first employs 
soft words, then tries grass, to bring the im- 
pertinent young rascal to repentance and re- 
formation ; in other words, te jump down from 
his apple tree. But these would not do at all ; 
they only make, in fact, the scape-grace laugh 
in the lecturer’s face. So the forbearing 
proprietor was at last obliged to try what 
virtue there was in stones. This proved ef- 
fectual. 

Apparently indignant at the result of this, 
and other previous experiments, our author, 
omitting the preface of soft persuasion, pro- 
ceeds at once to the administration of a sound 
castigation, and overwhelms the devotees of 
sensuality of all sorts with a shower of stones. 
But what precious stones they are! Diamond, 
ruby, and sapphire with him are ordinary mis- 
siles, and the meanest among his projectiles 
is a carbuncle, or Scotch pebble at the least. 
Our ee is, that the objects at which 
this brilliant artillery is aimed may take so 
much pleasure in the sight and sound, as not 
to mind the sense. The danger is, that the 
may stand stock-still to be shot at, in mute ad- 
miration of the splendid weapons with which 
they are assailed, saying in their hearts with 
Phebe, in “ As you Like It ”"— 

“* Sweet Sir, we pray you chide a year together, 

We had rather hear you chide than another woo.” 

But though dull instruments hurt the most, 
they do not always cause the deepest wounds ; 
and our belief is, that there are many thin 
so bluntly as well as keenly and eloquently 
said in this discourse, as to be deeply felt at 
once, and long and profitably remembered. 
The Practice of Surgery, embracing Minor 

Surgery Be Sohn’ Hastiows, M._D., U.S.N., 

with numerous illustrations. Philadelphia: 

Lindsay and Blakiston. 

Tuts valuable work, not only for the advanced 
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student, but for the practitioner of surgery, is 
the work of our old Paris fellow-student, and 
proves that his daily attendance and laborious 
anatomical research at the Clamart dissecting- 
rooms, at that time, were of practical utility. 
The physiology of the grisette, from her “ first 
appearance on the stage, at the Hopital de la 
Maternité, to her final exit at the Clamart The- 
atre,” is full of instruction to a thinking mind. 
It is this specimen of the French people that 
has made the greatness of Dupuytren, Louis, 
Dubois, and Velpeau, of this modern day, and 
the whole host of worthies who have gone be- 
fore. The impetuosity and determined ambi- 
tion of our people has sent our young men 
to these transatlantic shores, and in this and 
other works of our able men, we see the ef- 
fects of this foreign guano applied to the 
vigorous intellects of a more sterile soil. 

We speak of this book with more interest, 
for it is, we think, the best work on this sub- 
ject that has ever originated in this country. 
Most of the text-books used in our schools 
have been English republished, or French trans- 
lations. Our London or Dublin friends will 
probably gladly embrace this opportunity to 
return the compliment by appreciating this. 


Rosebud, Moss Cup, and Dandelion. By 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. Buffalo: Geo. H. Der- 
by & Co.—Each of these three little volumes 
contains a collection of short stories in prose 
and verse, all admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed, that is if 
pleasing children of a larger growth may be 
accepted as atest. These tales are of the true 
Christmas-stocking variety, which children love. 
Take for example the Moss Cup. The first 
story is of Christmas, in which a frosty New 
England aunt takes down a child’s stocking, 
and administers a reproof on the fly-leaf of a 
gift-book by way of “moral suasion,” a pro- 
cess which is neither to the taste of the child 
nor of Mrs. Smith. Then follows a new ver- 
sion of the good old story of Diamonds and 
Toads. And after this a capital little story of 
Salem witcheraft, in which a mother and 
daughter are saved from the stake by the 
irruption of a band of friendly Indians, who 
earry them through the woods until they are 
safe from superstition and persecution within 
the limits of the Dutch settlements. Then 
we have fradizzie, an Indian tale; Iretta, a 
fairy story; and a chapter on Doghood. 

From the references we have made it will 
be seen that Mrs. Smith has genuine Knicker- 
bocker sympathies, with no partiality for Yan- 
keeland. We think, however, her doctrines 
will do no harm to the little ones of either 
section. Mrs. Smith will balance accounts 
with the Peter Parley people, who cannot 
complain of not having had their end of the 
scale down long enough. 


A Hand-Book of Modern European Litera- 
ture, for the Use of Schools and Private Fami- 
lies. By Mrs. Foster. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard.—When we state that Mrs. Foster 
in the compass of 354 pages 12mo. goes 
through (in the “by daylight” fashion) the 
entire range of ss te literature, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, French, British, 
Polish, Hungarian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
and Russian, from the middle ages to the pre- 
sent time, we have made the chief objection to 
this volume. It is apparent that where some 
of the greatest names in literature are dis- 
missed with a line apiece, there can be no 
chance for that discriminative criticism which 
constitutes the value of literary history. As 
a simple catalogue of authors, chronologically 
arranged, the book is very valuable, particu- 
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larly for the less known languages, as the 
lists appear to have been carefully prepared ; 
but for the object specified in the preface, of 
preparing the youth of both sexes to take 

in literary conversation, we have our doubis of 
its usefulness. A smattering of literature is 
too easily acquired, a knowledge of names is 
not an education, or the best means to begin 
an education. 


A Memorial of Lady Colquhoun. By James 
Hamilton, D.D. Carter & Brothers —This is 
the memoir of a lady of deep religious cha- 
racter, who turned the high position and re- 
sources bestowed upon her to the noble uses 
of benevolence and the influence of Christian 
example. A large portion of the work con- 
sists of extracts from her diary, almost en- 
tirely of a devotional character, but inter- 
spersed with references to Dr. Chalmers, Rev. 
Legh Richmond, and other celebrated divines. 
Her life seems to have been marked by no 
incidents out of the everyday round of life, 
but this very fact, perhaps, makes it more 
valuable as an everyday example. 


The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes. 'Trans- 
lated from the Greek, and arranged anew. 
Stanford & Swords.—This volume consists of 
the heads of devotional exercises, drawn from 
and often in the very words of Holy Serip- 
ture. Their very conciseness is impressive, 
and they breathe throughout the purest devo- 
tional spirit of the fear and love of God and 
of our duty to our neighbor. The work has 
long held a distinguished place in devotional 
literature, and we are glad to see it repub- 
lished in an elegant volume, with its pages 
tastefully garnished with Christian emblems. 
Should another edition. be calied for it would 
be well to add a biographical sketch of the 
author to the present excellent preface by the 
Rey. H. MeVickar. 


Companion to Ollendorff’s New Method of 
Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language; or, Dialogues and a Vo- 
cabulary. By George W. Greene, of Brown 
University. D. Appleton & Co.—This vo- 
lume consists of a series of conversations in 
French and English, prefixed to each of which 
is a vocabulary of the words with the meat- 
ing of which the scholar is not previously ac- 
quainted. These words with their meanings 
are to be committed to memory, and the pupil 
is afterwards to be instructed and familiarized 
with their use by repetitions of the dialogue. 
By going through the book in this manner a 
stock of words sufficient for the ordinary uses 
of conversation is acquired. By this plan the 
main difficulty in the study of a language, the 
acquisition of a vocabulary, is met at the out- 
set. 

Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning to 
Read, Write, and Speak the French Language. 
Edited by V. Value. D. Appleton & Co.— 
Mr. Value has divided the lessons of Ollen- 
dorff into sections of more convenient eng 
for classes in schools and single pupils. 
has also corrected some inaccuracies which 
had been suffered to remain in previous: edi- 
tions, and added a system of French Pronun- 
ciation, a Grammatical Synopsis, and a few 
Forms of Commercial Letters, all additions of 
importance, and rendering this the best edition 
of Ollendorff which has yet appeared. 

The Progressive French Reader : with Notes 
and a Lexicon. By Norman Pinney, A.M. 
Huntington & Savage.—A series of progres- 
sive readings yyw ane & with 
those requirin e i 0 

pen init with bias. 


in the reader, and p in i 
vance in the “ Pristeal French Teacher,” to 
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which the present work is designed as a| REV. WILLIAM WARE AT CLINTON HALL. 


companion, or with any other course of gram-|Tue hall was crowded by a respectable 
matical instruction. company assembled to hear this gentleman, 
The Pupil’s Guide. By J. R. Webb. Hun-| who ad ressed them with a slight pulpit tone, 


tington & Savage—Mr. Webb commences | and generally in a composed manner, though 
his instruction of a child by skipping the old | sometimes rising to a more fervid declamation. 
corner-stone of the alphabet and teaching the | He began by apostrophizing the city, beautiful 
form and meaning of a word, so that both | Florence! and said that beautiful was an 
will be recollected and associated with the | epithet which eminently belonged to her. He 
word when it is again met. After a few les-| placed himself on an eminence overlooking the 
sons, “ when it is believed the child will under- | city, and took a bird’s-eye view of its cathe- 
stand the object and nature of reading,” he is|dral, churehes, palaces: then glanced at its 
taught to divide the words into the letters of | environs, which he deseribed as a perfect plain 
which they are composed, and thus by degrees | around the city, cultivated to the utmost de- 
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to acquire the alphabet. He is taught at the 
same time to combine adjectives with nouns, 
and is thus gradually prepared for reading | 
lessons, none of which contain words which 
he has not previously been taught, so that 
when he meets them in the sentence, knowing 
their sound and meaning, he reads them un- 
derstandingly, and so rapidly acquires the 
proper intonations to read with feeling. The 
plan appears to be an excellent one. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. Designed 
as a Text Book for Academies, High Schools, | 
and Colleges. By Alonzo Gray, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
Illustrated by 360 Wood Cuts. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff street. 
1850.—The attractive study of Natural Phi- 
losophy is presented in this text book in an 
efficient and well ordered form to the minds 
of youthful readers. One arrangement will 
be found especially of use in the work of in- 
struction—it is the printing at the head of each 
— the definitions and general principles 
to accurately Jearned, while the experi- 
ments and illustrations follow like the de- 
monsirations in a geometric treatise. 

It will be found that the more modern dis- 
eoveries sometimes omitted in works for 
schools are fully explained in Professor Gray’s 
book. It contains, besides, an excellent epitome 
of the latest discoveries in electric science, 
and a full account of the magnetic telegraph. 
The teacher will also find, whenever the 
nature of the subject admits, a number of ap- 
propriate and instructive problems for the 
exercise of the practical talents of the pupil. 
Altogether, we know of no better treatise on 
the subject. 

Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and 
ty Oliver Byrne, Editor. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—The third num- 
ber of this comprehensive work continues the 
subject of Blocks. An instrument for de- 
termining the weight of metallic globules in- 
vented by the editor, Mr. Byrne, will be found 
of interest. Blowing machines, both cylindri- 
cal and fan, are described with numerous 
figures. The subject of the blowpipe is 
treated at length, and a full description of 


by that eminent chemist. The machinery for 
making bobbinet fills eight pages with the 


Dr. Hare’s hydro-oxygen blowpipe is given | 





elevations and sections, and a corresponding 
number of pages of text is devoted to a care- | 
ful analysis of the process of the manufacture. | 
The number concludes with the boiler-punch- | 
ing machine, and sections and elevations of | 
the best constructed and approved forms of. 
steam-engine boilers. Mechanics and those | 
who are curious in the mechanical and manv- | 
facturing arts should take the dictionary. 


Wartine.—" If I write aught, it shall be both on a | 
good subject, and from a deliberate pen; for a foolish 
sentence dropped upon paper, sets folly on a hill, and isa 
monument to make infumy eternal.” 

Owen Fecitmam. 


gree, and adorned with cottages and their ex- 
tensive outbuildings, gardens, orchards, and 
white villas, gleaming through the trees on 
every side. So lovely is the scene, “ the cele- 
brated vale of Arno,” that the spectator deems 
himself imposed upon by some _theatricai 
trick. 

Here the lecturer digressed a moment to 
speak of the Bay of Naples, which had been 
compared in beauty te Boston, New York, and 
other cities. The truth is there is no compa- 
rison between them, except that all are com- 
posed of water in the vicinity of land. But 
there are features (Vesuvius for example) in 
that celebrated Italian spot which distinguish 
it from all others. Florence is the most beau- 
tiful city of Italy; its beauty is extreme, the 
oveliness of a belle. 

Such, however, it appears, often like the 
belle too, only when looked at from a dis- 
tance. On entering the city the enchantment 
vanishes. It then appears all seamed and 
wrinkled over with age. One feels as if in a 
prison, and everything around appexrs just as 
described by the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe. Every 
stone you see seems to sweat with the blood 
which has been shed upon them all in the 
struggles of past ages. 

The Tusean architecture is of the highest 
order, and the city boasts of buildings among 
the finest in Europe. The palace and resi- 
dence of the Medicis, with its plain, bare front, 
devoid of ornament, is, nevertheless, sublime. 
The duomo, or cathedral, is magnificent and 
vast, but with its absurd black and white 
stripes, destroying all grand effect, looks like a 
large toy. But its dome was the wonder and 
admiration of Michael Angelo, a native of this 
city, who was never tired of gazing upon it. 
He used to say, “ Like thee I will not build; 
better 1 cannot.” But he did erect a better; 
and the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome attests 
his superior genius. 

Mr. Ware proceeded to describe the churches. 
The early painters of Italy painted not for 
art, but as they were prompted by religious en- 
thusiasm. Though they sought not artistic 
effect, they infused into the faces of their re- 
ligious figures something of a divine expres- 
sion. The house of Michael Angelo, erected 
by himself, is still occupied by his descendant, 
and is covered all over with paintings. Here 
the lecturer entered into a criticism of several 
pictures in the Medicean Gallery, which he 
pronounced second only to the Louvre 
in the value of its collection of works 
of art., Here are the famous Venus de Medi- 


cis, superior to that of the capital, and the 
group of Niobe and her children, aseribed by 
— the Elder to the chisel of Seopas or Prax- 
iteles. 
| in review, so wonderful in coloring and form ; 


so insipid in the expression of the counte- 
nance. 


The Venus of Titian was also passed 


The greatest charm of painting is beauty, 


its sopengeiate sphere, not the representation 
of Hereu 


es and Sampsons. Raphael does pot 
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paint the soul. His madonnas resemble more 
the pictures of young ladies, than what the 
imagination demands in the mother of Christ. 
| It was reserved for Buonarotti to paint the 
Virgin Mother, in his only picture in oil. In 
this work the color is mean, which the great 
artist seemed ever to despise, but he has in- 
vesied his subject with that exalted expression 
which we feel belongs to a character so ele- 
vated above the common lot. This great re- 
pository likewise contains the portraits of 
numberless distinguished artists, executed by 
themselves, and an immense variety of invalu- 
able original drawings, many evidently hastily 
and roughly sketched, but in a manner betray- 
ing the hand of the great master. 

After dwelling for some time longer on the 
products of the chisel and pencil collected 
here, particularly Canova’s Graces, and criti- 
cising many of them boldly, Mr. Ware passed 
to our own seulptors now in Italy, with whom 
he coneluded his interesting lecture. He pro- 
nounced a high eulogium on Powers’s works, 
particularly his Greek Slave, in which he could 
perceive none but two or three very trivial de- 
fects. Greenough was busy on his group for the 
Capitol, some of which was finished, or nearly 
so, and of rare excellence. Crawford was just 
alluded to. But he lamented that these, and 
other eminent American artists, were expatri- 
ating themsefves. They are robbing our 
country of their talents. Five years 
shesell are enough for study. A_ resi- 
dence beyond that period is likely to make 
them mannerists and copiers of Cupids 
and Dianas, instead of strong, original work- 
men. They should seek their subjects in our 
own scenery, among our own people, and in 
the history of burcountry. Is it objected, that 
suitable marble would not be obtainable by our 
sculptors here? It is answered, that a coarse 
variety is best for many uses, and the Carrara 
may be imported, when required, without in- 
eurring a ruinous expenditure. Let them re- 
turn, and awaken, as they doubtless would, an 
enthusiasm that would find vent among our 
people of wealth in adorning their dwellings 
with the choice productions of genius, instead 
of supper equipage and upholstery. Inde- 
‘amore states, as formerly in Greece, would 

ome their patrons. 

In this slight sketch of Mr. Ware's dis- 
course, the greater part of which perhaps was 
occupied in remarking upon the works of the 
great masters and kindred criticisms, it is obvi- 
ous that their chief value must depend upon 
the qualifications of the critie himself. Of 
these we are entirely misinformed ; but it is 
certain that he who undertakes to point out 
beauties and especially defects dogmatically 
in the immortal works of the Raphaels of the 
palmy days of art in Italy, and to readjust their 
relative rank in the temple of fame, should 
possess credentials of a we po character than 
the fact of having travelled abroad, or even of 
being what is called an amateur. It is a ques- 
tion involving the authority to speak upon a 
subject of acknowledged difficulty and deli- 
cacy, and none but an accomplished artist is 
qualified to interpret a production in the arts. 
As we have said, we are not acquainted with 
the lecturer’s claims to pronounce decidedly on 
these nice points, though we know, for his pub- 
lieations prove, that he is a scholar and a man 
of taste. Yet we judge favorably of his pre- 
tensions to decide as he has seg me mar 
where t diversity of opinion prevai 
even parent the Test informed. And this 





seemed to be the verdict of the audience like- 
wise. The gentleman commenced without 
, much apparent sympathy among the assembly 
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before him; but gradually obtained that as- 


eendency over it so difficult for a stranger to 
acquire, which is the certain proof of talent in 
the speaker. Whether a man is master of his 
subject, or the subject is too much for the man, 
will unquestionably be found out long before 
the hour allotted to a lecture has expired ; and 
unequivocal signs of the diseovery will be 
pretty plainly expressed. This test the lec- 
turer bore well, and towards the close of his 
performance, by his discriminating analysis, and 
general intelligence of his subject, gained 
largely in authority for himself, and acquired 
the confidence and good will of his audience. 
His closing condemnation of the self-expatria- 
tion of our distinguished artists, like West and 
Leslie, by too long a residence in Europe, met 
with a special and strong sanction from the in- 
telligent audience. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

A CORRESPONDENCE of interest as bearing upon 
the present condition of American authors, has 
arisen in the London Times between an “Im- 
porter of American Books” and an “ Officer of 
Customs,” growing out of the detention in the 
Custom-house of one or more copies of the 
original American edition of Prescott’s History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, on the ground that 
their importation was an infringement of 
British copyright privileges. This cireum- 
stance is stated in the following communica- 
tion :— 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir :—The importers of foreign books (particu- 
larly American) are at present subjected to an un- 
just interference in the prosecution of their busi- 
ness, in consequence of a misunderstanding, or a 
want of proper information, on the part of the 
Custom-house authorities, who are now in the 
practice of seizing and confiscating all copies of 
books written by foreign authors which happen to 
be reprinted in this country, upon the plea that 
such importation is an jnfringement of the copy- 
right laws. Now, it ig very Well known and un- 
derstood everywhere bit at the Custom-house, that 
a foreigner can neither hold nor assign copyright 
in this country, unless his coontry is party to an 
international law (but at present America forms no 
exception). Yet such is the anomaly existing, that 
if you wanted a copy of the original American 
edition, say of Prescott’s History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, you could not import it, because, 
forsooth, Mr. Bentley has reprinted (I will not say 
pirated) it. Now, if the Americans were to act 
upon this principle, it would be impossible for any 
one resident there to obtain an English copy of 
Mr. Macaulay’s History of England, because 
Messrs. Harper, and half a dozen others, have re- 
printed it ; there would be an end to the importation 
of English books into that country, and we should 
lose a business, amounting, according to the returns 
published in the last American Almanac, to no 
less than the sum of 120,000/. a year. And the 
Americans are as fully justified in stopping that bu- 
siness as are our Custom-house authorities. But 
perhaps the fault lies with the Board of Trade, or 
with the Treasury, in obedience to whose orders 
the Custom-house officials act. Yet, wherever it 
lies, the evil ought to be corrected at once ; and it 
is so flagrant and unjust, that I think it needs but 
to be pointed out to be removed. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

An Importer or Foreien Booxs. 

Landon, Jan. 15. 

The “Officer of Customs,” in reply, falls 
back upon the old view of the Copyright 
Question, quite mindless of the strong points 
recently decided against him in the Court ot 
Exchequer, in the ease of Boosey vs. Purday. 
This was a case of alleged invasion of a musi- 
eal copyright. Mr. Boosey claimed A be the 
proprietor of various foreign copyrights pur- 
chased on the eontinent, for one of which, the 





copyright of the entire opera of La Sonnam- 
bula, he had paid, in 1831, the munificent sum 
of ten shillings! In 1837 Purday republished 
a foreign copy of a fantasia, containing one of 
Boosey’s copyright airs of La Sonnambula. 
Boosey brings an action against him, is defeated, 
and argues a special case before a full court. 
On this occasion the judgment is given by the 
Lord Chief Baron, which has recently created 
so great a fluttering among London book- 
sellers.* The litigious Boosey is going up to 
a Court of Error, and threatens afar off, the 
House of Lords. Enough capital seems to be 
at stake in the musical business to warrant his 
investment in the expense. It is this matter of 
expense which has probably kept this question 
so long undecided, by deterring innovaters 
from attacking assumed rights. 

A second letter of “ An Importer” exhibits 
the present practical working of the case. The 
pecuniary return to the American author in 
England seems to be limited, as of English 
authors here, by the courtesy of trade and the 
value to the ablicher of an early copy of proof 
sheets. There is evidently no copyright ques- 
tion beyond. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir :—If the subject of my communication of the 
15th inst. were one affecting only my private inte- 
rests, I should not have intruded it upon your no- 
tice, but when it is considered that the welfare of 
the whole fraternity of authors, publishers, and 
readers is involved, the importance of having all 
doubt in the matter dispelled, will, I think, not be 
questioned. ‘Through a perverted interpretation of 
the meaning of the Copyright Act, foreigners have 
for many years enjoyed privileges in this country 
which they have obstinately denied to British sub- 
jects in their own. Numerous have been the ap- 
peals to our American brethren for reciprocity, 
but only a contemptuous refusal has been obtained. 
But mark the anomaly. We have granted to 
Washington Irving, Fenimore Gooper, and others, 
all the rights enjoyed by our own countrymen, 
much more lucrative than those yielded in their 
country, while fortunes have been made by Ameri- 
ean publishers on the labors of Hallam, Turner, 
Alison, and others, for which the latter never 
received one shilling in acknowledgment. It 
might be expected that a day of reckoning would 
come ; and that we have at length arrived at ra- 
tional views on this subject is mainly due to the 
perseverance and self-sacrifice of Mr. Purday, who 
has withstood the brunt of an unjust litigation for 
years, single-handed. The amount of litigation, 
involving immense pecuniary loss to those who had 
both right and common sense on their side, would 
appear incredible. But justice, though tardy, 
comes at last. In the ease tried in the Court of 
Exchequer in June last, “ Boosey v. Purday,” the 
Lord Chief Baron emphatically declared “ that no 
alien could either hold or assign copyright in this 
country,” except under an international treaty. I 
would commend this case to the attention of your 
Correspondent signing himself “ A Custom-house 
Officer,” who, before displaying his ignorance in 
your columns, and rashly contradicting an asser- 
tion so well grounded as mine, should have taken 
some little trouble to assure himself that he was 
correct. He should have inquired of Mr. Bentley 
what is the present value of an unpublished MS. 
by an American author. In times past, Fenimore 
Cooper could obtain as muck as 700. for the 
fancied “ right” in this country, but his new novel, 
The Ways of the Hour, is in the market for 3001., 
but no one has the temerity to bid. This could 
not be, if the “right” asserted by the “ Custom- 
house Officer” really existed. Let me ask him 
how it happens that the author of Typee, &c., who 
recently made a voyage to this country on purpose 











*The main point of this decision affeeting American 
copyrights is presented io a eard of Blackie & Son, re- 
printed in the Literary World, No. 144. A full short- 
hand writer's report of the case has been published in 
London, and may be obtained through Patarm. 
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to sell the “right” of his unpublished White 
Jacket, wearily hawked this book from Piccadilly 
to Whitechapel, calling upon every publisher in his 
way, and could find no one rash enough to buy his 
“ protected right.” Let me ask how it happens 
that Mr. Bentley himself has reprinted the Ameri- 
can Lieutenant Wise’s Los Gringos, when the 
“ protected” author’s own edition was already in 
the market ; and, finally, can Mr. Bentley restrain 
any other publisher from reprinting his editions of 
American authors? He well knows he cannot. 
Now, if it is not illegal to reprint these American 
books, it certainly cannot be illegal to import the 
original editions of them, whatever the “ Custom- 
house Officer” may say to the contrary ; and I beg 
to assure him that if in future he ventures to rob 
me of any books written by an American author, 
I shall certainly summon him before a magistrate 
to answer for his misconduct. 

I think I may venture to predict that ere long 
Brother Jonathan will sue for an international 
copyright ; the bubble that has so long “ protect- 
ed” him is happily burst, and the British author 
may reasonably look for a share in the profits his 
genius or industry may command in the western 
world. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


An Importer or Foreren Books. 
January 19. 





AN EARTHQUAKE IN NICARAGUA. 

[From the National Intelligencer, February 14 ] 
Leon pe Nicaraava, December 26, 1849. 
A press of business has prevented me from 
transmitting you my thermometrical and other 
observations for this point for the past three 
months; but I will endeavor, at an early day, 
to make an abstract of them for the use of 
the institution. 

Residing in this voleanie region, you can 
readily comprehend that I have been, per- 
force, much interested in the subject of earth- 
quakes. I[ need not tell you that they are of 
frequent occurrence here, attd“probably that 
class of phenomena could nowhere be studied 
with greater advantage. I have experienced 
several, but with one exception they were 
very slight. 

he exception here referred to occurred on 
the 27th of October last, at about one o’cloek 
in the morning. I was roused from sleep b 
a strong undulatory motion, which was su 
ciently violent to move my bed several inches 
backwards and forth on the rough paved floor, 
and to throw down books and other articles, 
which had been placed on my table. The 
tiles of the roof were also rattled together 
violently, and the beams and rafters cracked 
like the timbers of a deeply-laden vessel in a 
heavy sea. The people all rushed from their 
houses in the oo alarm, and commenced 
praying in loud tones. The domestic animals 
seemed to share the general consternation ; 
the horses struggled as if to loose themselves, 
and the dogs commenced a simultaneous 
barking. This undulatory motion lasted 
nearly a minute, steadily increasing in vio- 
lence, until suddenly it changed into a rapid 
vibratory or horizontal motion, which ren- 
dered it difficult to stand upright. This 
lasted about thirty seconds, and was followed 
as suddenly by a vertical movement, or series 
of shocks such as one would experience in 
being rapidly let down a flight of steps; then 
declined in violence, but nevertheless seemed 
to stop abruptly. The whole lasted about 
two minutes, and can be compared to nothin 
except the rapid movement of a large 
loaded railroad car over a bad track in which 
there are undulations, horizontal irregularities, 
and breaks. 

No considerable da was done. Some 





old walls were thrown down, and in various 
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es around the country I have observed 
rocks were detached, and portions of 
cliffs broken off by the shocks. The thick 
adobe walls of my house were cracked in 
seyeral places from top to bottom. Many 
other buildings suffered in like manner. ‘The 
motion which seemed most dangerous to me 
was that which I have described as horizontal, 
in which the earth seemed to slide away from 
beneath my feet. 

The night was clear moonlight, and it was 
very still; not a breath of air seemed stir- 
ring. The orange trees in my court yard, 
during the continuance of the undulations, 
swayed to and fro, with a steady, regular 
motion, but when the other motions followed, 
they had an unsteady or tremulous motion. 
‘he water in my well, which is very deep, 
seemed also muchagitated. The direction of 
the undulations was from north to south,* 
and they were felt throughout the entire State 
of Nicaragua, and in Honduras, and San 
Salvador, and even, perhaps, beyond these 
limits. 

I learn from old residents here, that, as 
compared with the others which have occurred 
within the last quarter of a century, this 
earthquake ranked about 7, the maximum 
being 10. 

All observers here concur in saying that, 
while earthquakes are common at all times of 
the year, they are much more numerous and 
violent at the entrance and close of the two 
seasons, the wet and the dry; that is, about 
the last of October and the first of November, 
and the last of April and the first of May. 
They are observed as particularly numerous 
and strong after the heavy rains, at the close 
of the wet season in October. It is observed 
that a general quiet seems to prevail, for 
a period, both before and after their occur- 
rence. 

It is diffieult to discover the connexion be- 
tween these different phenomena, but there 
seems to be a concurrence as to the facts here 
stated. It is certainly true that the only 
shocks which I have felt were in the periods 
indicated, and it is also certain that nearly all 
occur in the night. Perhaps amidst the occu- 


pations and distractions of the day, the lesser 
' 


ones pass unobserved. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


E. Geo, Squier. 
Professor Joseph Henry, &c. 


Cuigue Poems. 
THE EMPTY HOUSE. 
“ Tus house to let !”—so long the placard said, 
I went across to see 


If it were dull, or dark, or comfortless, 
Or what the cause could be. 


The parlor was a pleasant little room ; 
The chambers snug and light, 

The kitchen was quitetieat and cheerful too, 
Although ’twas almost night. 


My mind was somewhat in a thoughtful mood, 
So, on a broken chair, 

I sat me down to moralize awhile 
Upon the silence there. 

How many changing scenes of life, thought I, 
This solitude recalls ! 


Joy’s ringing laugh and sorrow’s smothered moan, 
Have echoed from these walls. 


Here, in this parlor, jovial friends have met 
On many a winter's night! 

Ripe ale has foamed, and this old rusty grate 
Sent forth a cheerful light. 


* The direction of all which have occurred since I have 
been In the country has been from north to south. 





























Here stood the sofa, whereupon has wooed 
Some young and loving pair! 

Here hung the clock that timed the last caress, 
And kiss upon the stair! 


These chambers might relate a varied tale, 
Could the dumb walls find breath ; 

Of healthful slumber, and of waketul pain— 
The birth-ery and the death. 


Some crusty bachelor has here, perhaps, 
Crept grumbling into bed ; 

Some phrensied Candle desperately sought 
To hide his aching head. 


Some modest girl has here unrobed the charms 
Too pure for vulgar view ; 

Some bride has tasted here the sweets of love, — 
And curtain lectures, too. 


This little studio has seen the toil 
Of some poor poet's brain, 

His morn of hope, his disappointed day, 
And bitter night of pain. 


Or else some well paid preacher has wrought out 
His hundredth paraphrase ; 

Or some old bookworm trimmed his lamp, to read 
The tale of other days. 


And what are they to whom this was a home? 
How wide have they been cast, 

Who gathered here around the social board, 
And sported in days past ? 


How many distant memories have turned 
To this deserted spot! 

Recalling errors and reviving joys 
That cannot be forgot ! 


Young love may here have heaved its dying sigh, 
When angry words were spoken ; 

Domestic tyranny may here have reigned, 
And tender hearts have broken. 


Perchance some mother as she passes by, 
May cast a lingering gaze 

Upon the scene of many a happy hour, 
The home of her young days. 


And what are they who next will fill this void 
With busy, noisy life? 

Will this become a home of happy peace, 
Or one of wretched strife ? 


In sober thought, I left the silent house, 
And gladly sought my own ; 
And when I passed next week, upon the door 
Tsaw the name of Brown. 
Cuaries James Spracve. 


THE INEVITABLE. 
INSCRIBED TO JOHN FORSTER. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Forster, whose voice can speak of awe so 
well, 
And stern disclosures, new and terrible, 
This were a tale, my friend, for thee to tell, 
Seek for it then in some old book ; but take 
Meantime this version, for the writer’s sake. 


The royal sage, lord of the Magic Ring, 
Solomon, once upen a morn in spring, 
By Cedron, in his garden’s rosiest walk, 
Was pacing with a pleasant guest in talk, 
When they beheld, approaching, but with face 
Yet undiscerned, a stranger in the place. 


How he came there, what wanted, who could 








How dare, unushered, beard such privacy, 
Whether ’twas some great Spirit of the Ring, 
And if so, why he should thus daunt the king 

For the ring’s master, after one sharp gaze, 

tood waiting, more in trouble than amaze), 
All this the courtier would have asked ; but fear ‘ 
Palsied his utterance, as the man drew near. 

The stranger seemed (to judge him by his 
dress) 

One of mean sort, a dweller with distress, 
Or some poor pilgrim ; but the steps he took 
Belied it with strange greatness ; and his look 
Opened a page in a tremendous book, 
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He wore a cowl, from under which there shone, 
Full on the guest, and on the guest alone, 
A face, not of this earth, half veiled in gloom 
And radiance, but with eyes like lamps of doom, 
Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Rebuke, and staggering, and astonishment 
With sense of change, and worse of change to be, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, 
And feebleness, and faintness, and moist brow, 
The past a scoff, the future crying « Now !” 
All that makes wet the pores, and lifts the hair ; 
All that makes dying vehemence despair, 
Knowing it must be dragged it knows not where. 
The excess of fear and anguish, which had tied 
The courtier’s tongue, now loosed it, and he cried, 
“O royal master! Sage! Lord of the ring, 
I cannot bear the horror of this thing ; 
Help with thy mighty art. Wish me, I pray, 
On the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon wished, and the man _ vanished. 
Straight 
Up comes the terror, with his orbs of fate. 


“ Solomon,” with a lofty voice, said he, 
“ How came that man here, wasting time with 
thee ? 
I was to fetch him, ere the close of day, 
From the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon said, bowing him to the ground, 
“ Angel of Death, there will the man be found.” 


ba 

Arports of Surivtivs. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
At the regular meeting of the society on the 
2d of this month, Rev. Dr. Hawks in the 
chair, Prof. Elias Loomis, of N. Y. University, 
gave a detailed account, illustrated by appara- 
tus, of the various modes employed for ascer- 
taining the relative longitude of places on this 
continent by the aid of the electric telegraph. 
We are happy to be able to lay before our 
readers. the. following correct report of his 
remarks. ; 

“For several years there has been in pro- 
gress a system of observations for the deter- 
mination of the difference of longitude of the 
principal points along the coast of the United 
States, by means of the magnetic telegraph. 
These observations have been made under the 
direction of the superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, and are indispensable to the prepara- 
tion of a complete and accurate map of the 
coast. These observations have also for their 
object the determination of the exact longitude 
of every harbor upon our coast from Green- 
wich. If we know the exact difference of 
longitude between all those places in the 
United States where astronomical observations 
for longitude have ever been made, then all 
these observations would be available for the 
determination of the longitude of each place 
from Greenwich. This difference may be ob- 
tained by means of the, —— and com- 
parisons of this kind have already been made 
between Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Hudson in Ohio. 

“ The difference of longitude of two places is 
the difference of their Tocal times: and the 
determination of this difference requires, first, 
a clock at each station, whose error is accu- 
rately determined ; and, secondly, a compari- 
son of the clocks. For making this compari- 
son four distinct methods have sie employed. 
The following method is the most simple, and 
is easily understood. ‘T'wo observatories, for 
example, those of New York and Cambridge, 
being connected by a continuous telegraph- 
wire, and furnished with the proper telegraph 
apparatus, the New York astronomer strikes 
the key of his register and records the time 
according to his own clock. The Cambridge 
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astronomer hears a click from his own mag- 
net, and records the time by his clock. After 
ten seconds, the New York astronomer gives 
a second signal, and the time is recorded at 
both stations. After another ten seconds, a 
third signal is given, and so on for several 
minutes. The Cambridge astronomer then 
gives a series of signals in like manner at in- 
tervals of ten seconds, and the time is re- 
corded at both stations. The times of giving 
the signals at one station and of their recep- 
tion at the other, being subsequently compared, 
furnish the exact difference between the two 
clocks. 

“Jt may be objected that this method assumes 
that it requires no time for a signal to travel 
from New York to Cambridge, and therefore 
cannot be entirely satisfactory, The method, 
however, involves no such assumption, and in- 
deed it affords us the means of deciding whether 
the signals do in fact require time for their 
transmission. The longitude derived from sig- 
nals transmitted from New York to Cambridge 
must differ from that derived from signals 
transmitted from Cambridge to New York, by 
twice the time required for a signal to travel 
from one station to the other, But in point of fact, 
the two results are found not to differ at all; 
that is to say it requires no time for a signal 
to travel from New York to Cambridge—or 
rather the time is too short to be detected by 
this method of observation. 

“This method can be depended upon within 
a small fraction of a second—nevertheless, it 
is liable to one objection. In comparing the 
two clocks, the fraction of a second by which 
these differ must be estimated by the ear, and 
in this there is a liability to a smail error, it 
being impossible, for any one to estimate cor- 
rectly minute fractions of a second without 
some mechanical assistance. This difficulty 
has been overcome by using-sidereal time at 
one of the stations, and solar time at the 
other. The solar day is longer than the side- 
real by about four minutes, so that a sidereal 
clock gains upon a solar clock one second in 
about six minates. Now the instant of the co- 
incidence of the beats of two clocks can be 
decided with extreme precision, and in this 
ease there is no fraction of a second to be 
estimated. 

“This method is applied in the following 
manner. Let the sidereal clock be at New 
York, and the solar at Cambridge ; and let the 
New York astronomer strike the key of his 
register every second in coincidence with the 
beats of his clock. These beats are instantly 
answered by the click of the magnet at Cam- 
bridge. The Cambridge astronomer compares 
this click with the tick of his own pendulum ; 
and when the two are jadged to coincide, the 
time is recorded. The New York astronomer 
continues beating seconds for twelve minutes, 
during which time two, and perhaps three, 
coincidences of beats will be observed at Cam- 
bridge. The Cambridge astronomer then 
commences beating time in the same manner, 
and continues it for twelve minutes, while the 
New York astronomer records the instant 
when the click of his magnet coincides with 
the beat of his clock. By this method the 
two clocks can be compared within two or 
three hundredths of a second—a degree of ac- 
curacy truly wonderful, when the clocks are 
separated from each other by a distance of 
several hundred miles. 

“ A third method of obtaining the difference 
of longitude is by telegraphing transits of stars. 
The Cambridge astronomer points “ transit 
instrument upon a star, as it passes his meri- 
dian, and ‘ain the key of his register at the 
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instant the star crosses the first wire of his 
transit. The time is noted both at Cambridge 
and New York. A similar observation is 
made as the star passes each wire of the 
transit. When the same star crosses the me- 
ridian of New York, the New York astrono- 
mer directs his telescope upon it, and strikes 
the key of his register at the instant the star 
passes each wire of his transit. The times 
are recorded both at New York and Cambridge. 
If both transit instruments are accurately ad- 
justed to the meridian, the preceding observa- 
tions furnish the difference of longitude of the 
two places independent of the tabular place of 
the star, which is always liable to some error. 
The transits of other stars are telegraphed in 
like manner until a satisfactory result is ob- 
tained. 

“A fourth method of obtaining differences of 
longitude is by the use of a telegraphic clock. 





every second, and thus transmit second signals 
to a distant station. There are various me- 
thods of attaining this object. Dr. Locke em- 
ploys a fine platinum wire, three or four inches 
in length, bent at one end somewhat like a 
hammer, and supported by an axis upon two 
pivots, so that the bent end (which is the hea- 
viest) may rest upon a metallic plate. The 
straight end of the wire communicates with a 
wheel of the clock, which has sixty teeth, and 
makes one revolution per minute. When a 
tooth of this wheel strikes upon the wire, the 
heavy end is lifted from its support, but falls 
back again as soon as the tooth has passed. 
One wire of the electric circuit is attached to 
this metallic support, and the other communi- 
eates with the axis of the platinum hammer, 
so that the current is made to pass through 
the platinum when its bent eud rests upon the 
support; but when this end is raised, the 
current is broken. Thus eaeh second the 
electric cireuit is broken and restored by the 
motion of the clock, and a corresponding click 
of the magnet is heard at any distant station 
which communicates with the clock. In other 
words, a magnet at New York may be made 
to click every second simultaneously with the 
beats of a pendulum at Philadelphia. In Ja- 
pier 1849, a clock in Philadelphia was heard 
simultaneously at Cambridge, New York, and 
Washington. 

“This clock is used for astronomical pur- 
poses in the following manner :—The signals 
are inscribed upon a long roll of paper in the 
usual mode of telegraphic writing, so that we 
have a strip of paper — into equal 
parts by the beating of the clock. This gra- 
duation consists of a series of lines nearly an 
inch in length, separated by short breaks. The 
beginning of the minute is indicated by the 
omission of the break. The advan of this 
arrangement is that any other signals can be 
printed upon the same scale without inter- 
fering with the clock signals; and it may be 
employed to register the times of the pe 
of astar over different meridians. This me- 
thod was tested in January, 1849. A clock in 
Philadelphia being introduced into the tele- 
graphic circuit, its beats were recorded simul- 
taneously upon papers at Cambridge, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. The 
Cambridge astronomer now points his tele- 
scope upon a star as it passes his meridian, 
and strikes the key of his register as the star 
is seen to cross one wire of his transit instru- 
ment. That signal is printed upon the papers 
at each of the four places, and its position 
upon the scale shows the second and fraction 
of a second according to the Philadelphia 
clock. The same is done when the star is 








seen to pass each of the other wires of the 
transit. When the same star passes the meri- 
dian of New York a similar series of signals is 
made, all of which are printed upon papers at 
jeach of the four places. Its transit over the 
|meridian of Philadelphia is telegraphed in like 
jmanner, These observations furnish the ex- 
act difference of longitude between the two 
places, on the supposition that the telescopes 
are in perfect adjustment. In order to guard 
against any possible error from this source, the 
telescopes are revised, and the observations 
are repeated upon a number of different stars, 
This method relieves astronomers from the 
necessity of estimating fractions of a second 
by the ear. The observations are printed 
upon paper, and the fractions of a second are 
subsequently measured with a pair of dividers. 

“These observations have afforded an ap- 
proximate determination of the velocity of the 


A clock is made to break the electric circuit | electric fluid. If the fluid required no time 


for its transmission, then the star signals given 
at Cambridge ought to be similarly printed at 
all the places, ad the fraction of a second re- 
gistered upon the Cambridge scale should be 
identically the same as upon the Philadelphia 
scale. But if the fluid requires time for its 
transmission, these fractions will be different, 
and the difference will be twice the time re- 
quired for the fluid to travel from Cambridge 
to Philadelphia. This will be true if the time 
required for the motion of the armature of the 
magnet is the same at each station for both 
clock and star signals; it is not necessary that 
the Cambridge armature time should be the 
same as the Philadelphia armature time. In 
the observations of January, 1849, a difference 
in the registers of the papers at the several 
stations was detected, and it indicated a velo- 
city of the electric wave of about twenty 
thousand miles per second. More recently 
Professor Mitchell, of Cineinnati, by an en- 
tirely different process, has deduced a velocit 
of about thirty thousand miles per second. 
| Both of these results are materially less than 
|that generally received upon the authority of 
Professor Wheatstone; but it must be ac- 
knowledged that his experiments were made 
upon a circuit altogether too short (only half a 
mile), and his results would never have been 
adopted were it not for the supposed analogy 
between the phenomena of electricity and 
‘those of light. It is by no means unphiloso- 
phical to suppose that the velocity of electri- 
city is a variable quantity, depending upon the 
dimensions and quality of the conducting me- 
dium.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks stated that S. G. Ar- 
nold, Esq., of Providence, had consented to 
read before the Society an account of his re- 
cent visit to the city of Cuzco; and it was 
resolved that, for the convenience of Mr. Ar- 
nad, the Society’s next meeting should be 
beld on the 15th of the month. 


Che Fine Arts. 


‘Mr. Hmxarp, in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, has opposed the plan of the National 
Monument to Washington at the Capital, on 
oceasion of a proposition being made to furnish 
a block of granite by the State for its con- 
struction. i this he is commended by a 
| writer, A. G., in the Boston Courier, who cha- 
racterizes the plan thus :-— 

«“ This anomalous pile, then, is intended to con- 
sist of two parts—a circular temple on the ground, 
‘and an enormous obelisk rising out of its centre, 
in the same way as a candle rises from the socket 
on the cover of the old-fashioned tinder-box, to 
which useful implement of domestic service its 
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whole outline, as seen at a distance, bears a strik- 
ing and unmistakable resemblance. The expedi- 
ent of apparently resting a pile of stone, six hun- 
dred feet high, on the roof of a building be- 
neath it, will hardly be defended on any serious 
principles of artistic propriety. Were our 
eyes shut, and our wits gone out a visiting, our 
books are still full of denunciations of such prac- 
tices, and from at least, if not from ex- 
ample, we might learn better. ‘The steeple,’ says 
an elegant critic, appears worst and ugliest, when, 
as at St. Martin in the fields, it is seen riding 
athwart a portico to which it does not bear the 
slightest affinity.” It avails nothing, so far as the 
constructive expression is concerned, to tell us 
that it is really supported inside on a foundation of 
its own. We see it riding on the roof—we think 
of a sugar-loaf set on end in a basket of eggs, and 
the mind is pained by the apparent instability, and 
the evident impropriety of position. All the great 
steeples of the middle ages run to the ground, and 
rest on that alone—they never rest on the roof, or 
interfere with it in any way; all Wren’s steeples, 
though composed in a totally different style, ob- 
serve the same rule ; and it is, in reality, not a rule 
of style, but of construction; not a dictum of 
taste, exclusively, but a postulate of necessity and 
of common sense.” 





FINE ARTS, GALLERIES, EXHIBITIONS, ETC. 
NO, Il. 
Messrs. Eprrors : 

Mr. Hoffman once made an excellent suggestion 
in the Literary World; that a public gallery, 
while most of its rooms were free, should occa- 
sionally preserve one or more for the exhibition of 
choice works, at a moderate fee—ten cents or 
more—according to the merit and amount of 
them. If American artists are to avail themselves 
of the advantage, to coloring and effect, of large 
size, they can be enabled to do so only by the pa- 
tronage of public galleries, or by the profits of 
exhibition ;—unless Protestant churches should 
become convineed that paintings, like sermons, 
need not be always adverse to truth, nor filled with 
legendary matters of doubtful authenticity. 

As this article is not a lecture on painting, | 
cannot dwell upon the advantage of mére magni- 
tude : it must suffice to notice the fact that pano- 
ramas, and scenes in theatres, with very slight 
artistic merit, have an appearance of reality, often 
amounting to illusion, which the greatest artists 
never produced upon a small scale, unless it be in 
the representation of objects upon one plane, such 
as a catalogue hanging upon a wall. Merely as 
illusion, it is of littke moment to artists and con- 
noisseurs, however much the uninformed may 
wonder at it; but as large pictures are seen at a 
distance, the eye cannot detect canvas, and paint, 
and the actual distance, as itcan on a near view. 
A much greater appearance of truth in coloring 
ean be given in large pictures than in small ones: 
a comparison of the Jarge and small works of 
Titian, Paul Veronese, and Correggio, plainly 
shows this. And the Dutch artists, though even 
of admirable skill, never have approached tht 
truth of color and effect which the Venetians at- 
tained; nor do I believe that the Venetians them- 
selves would have acquired their unrivalled manner 
of coloring, had they not practised much upon 
large canvases. 

Exhibitions, for money, would be successful 
in the smaller cities, where such attractions are 
not so numerous or frequent as to have palied cu- 
riosity ; and the more successful, if they proceeded 
from an institution of high repute in a large city, 
with the commendations of men whose opinions 
would be respected, because not purchased, like 
the commendations of an advertising press. A 
permanent gallery, like the Louvre or the National 
Gallery, cannot be affected by the criticisms of 
men who recommend nostrums to cure consump- 
tions, and make women prolific: but the fleeting 
exhibition of an academy or an art-union is not of 
sufficient duration to counteract the blunders and 
misrepresentations of such criticism. In a public 








gallery, in which artists would place their works 
as soon as finished when enough had accumulated, 
they might organize exhibitions for the country, 
and might obtain bread, if not butter, by the 
profits of them, at the same time that they greatly 
increased the opportunities of sale. And these cir- 
culating exhibitions would aid and accelerate the 
establishment, in the minor cities, of the institu- 
tions which ultimately must supersede them ; I 
mean public free galleries. 

The American Art-Union confines itself to the 
culture of American art. Very well: Ido not 
think it should depart from this, its proper fune- 
tion. The International Art-Union is but a 
tradesman’s establishment, whose function is to 
buy of French artists at the lowest price, 
and sell to whomsoever it can at the highest 
price. As a tradesman’s shop I weleome it, 
and wish it reasonable success, in its lottery, 
or in its direct sales, of prints and paintings. 
But an art-union which, under an able and disin- 
terested board of trustees, should undertake to pur- 
chase and disseminate some of the best works of 
the French school, or the English, or German, 
would merit the cordial support of the public ; and 
I should rejoice to see it; and I hope ere long to 
see it. 

These art-unions, lottery clubs, and other asso- 
ciations, intended to buy and distribute specimens 
of the excellences of all schools, would make the 
New York gallery their depot ; and the temporary 
use of their works would amply repay the use of 
the gallery. And there would be this advantage, 
that there would be no deduction for the expenses 
of rooms ; consequently men would not generally 
limit their subscriptions to the smallest amount, but 
might subseribe hundreds. And the works which 
would be sent to these committees for sale, and not 
purchased by them, would be offered for the use of 
cireulating exhibitions. From such sources, in 
addition to the works made expressly for the pur- 
pose, I have no doubt that exhibitions would be 
well supplied, if they would yield for the present a 
small profit, with the hope of sale after time had 
given a reputation to the artiste. Ido not affirm 
that time would in all cases fulfil the hopes that 
might be indulged. 

The lottery system might be connected with cir- 
culating exhibitions, and modified so as to accom- 
modate those who wish to choose for themselves, 
and to draw for such sums as would pay for the 
works they wanted. I may be excused for saying 
that the competition between the purchasing com- 
mittees, and individuals who had drawn prizes to be 
expended by themselves, would be highly approved 
by artists who are not satisfied with the prices offer- 
ed by the Art-Union. 

J. K. Fisner. 


CHEAP PICTURE GALLERIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
“ Tue Liverpool papers furnish a new example of 
the successful application of the modern discovery 
that the poor man may look at pictures without 
tearing them—and would like to look at them if 
you would let him. It begins to be pretty gene- 
rally understood that the lower orders of English- 
men are not precisely the savages which the ‘ fine 
old English gentleman’ thought them,—but have 
a capacity which may be conveniently and pru- 
dently encouraged for apprehending even the higher 
signs and expressions of civilization. The social 
laws which kept men ignorant and then stigma- 
tized them as such, have fallen into discredit, and 
the long intellectual waste is in course of reclama- 
tion all over the country. An Exhibition of Paint- 
ings which has been open in Liverpool during the 
last sixteen weeks, has for the closing month been 
accessible to the working classes at twopence 
each for adults and one penny for children. It 
the twopence be a sum low enough to represent 
the ability, it is quite high enough among the work- 
ing classes to represent also the desire. The re- 
sult is, that the weekly receipts have been as great 
during the past month as when the admission was 
a shilling. The average weekly attendance during 
the month in question has been upwards of 3,250— 
six times greater than the attendance at the origi- 
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nal charge. No doubt many persons availed 
themselves of the lower price who could have 
afforded the higher—so that the twelve or thirteen 
thousand who have gone in under the popular 
arrangement do not exactly represent the gain out 
of the long proseribed class to the population of 
inquirers into matters of taste. But the inference 
is, that a large proportion of this number would be 
of the order intended to be benefited by the re- 
duction in price—and the fact is stated to be so. 
The Liverpool papers do not report any social or 
rome calamity in consequence.”—Atheneum, 
Jan. 19. 











Farts ant Opinions. 


Mr. James, the distinguished novelist, will, we un- 
derstand from the best authority, visit the 
United States early the ensuivig season, with his 
family. His course will be directed to New 
York. It is his intention to visit America in 
the best feeling of a traveller anxious to trace 
with his own eye the working and progress of 
our institutions, not with the intention of writing 
a book or of criticism ; though should he take 
pen in hand, he would have to belie the whole 
course of his writings did he not produce a most 
genial and liberal work. His arrival cannot fail 
to be the signal for much quiet and genuine 
hospitality towards an author to whom America 
is certainly indebted for an uncounted, and we 
are sorry on our account to add, pecuniarily 
unpaid for, debt of literary enjoyment. 

“In looking over the Report on the Punishments 
in the Navy, sent last winter to the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Mason, Sec. of Navy, 
we have been fully convinced,” says the Eve- 
ning Post, “ of two things ; first, that no informa- 
tion of much value is likely to be obtained from 
any navy officer in regard to the substitution of 
other modes of punishment for that of flogging ; 
and secondly, that if some positive regulation 
be not adopted to prevent the constant resort to 
this mode, the offieers in’ the navy will never 
punish in any other manner.” 

The Albion, alluding to the melancholy reproduc- 
tions of the old genteel comedies, says: “ The 
public demand modern comedies, that shall re- 
flect the manners of our own period, and the 
American public, particularly, are beeoming 
alive to the necessity of producing pieces that 
shall illustrate the peculiarities of American 
character. It should be the policy of managers 
to offer terms to authors of talent, sufficiently 
liberal to insure the co-operation of men of 
genius.” 

The original manuscript of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address was sold by auction, at the Ex- 
change, Phila., Feb. 12. it was started at $500, 
and was run up to $2,300; at which price it 
was taken by the Rev. Dr. Boardman, who pur- 
chased it, we see it stated, for Mr. Lenox of 
this city. The attendance at the sale was quite 
large, and the bidding very spirited. 

We learn from private letters, says the Evening 
Mirror, that our worthy citizen, James Phalen, 
Esq., is giving splendid entertainments in Paris, 
which are honored and graced by all the beauty 
and nobility of that gay capital. Mr. Phalen 
lately gave a dinner to Lord Brougham, which 
is described as a very unpretending and quiet, 
yet altogether elegant affair. Another family 
from Union Square are on velvet at the Tui- 
Jeries, and frequently entertained by Louis Naro- 
Leon, and other members of the “ Royal 
Family.” 

West Point, says the Evening Post, “ furnishes 
excellent engineers, able practical chemists, and 
for some reason, we do not know exactly what 
it may be, a considerable proportion of clergy- 
men.” 

Grace Greenwood says in the Saturday Post :— 
“ As far as I have known literary women, and 
as far as they have been made known to us in 
literary biography, the unwomanly and unamia- 








ble, the poor wives, and daughters, and sisters, 
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have been the rare exceptions. I mean not | 
alone ‘women of genius, but would include 
those of mere taleut—of mediocre taleut even, 
devoted to letters as a profession, and who by 
their estimable character and blameless lives are 
an honor to their calling.” 


The South Boston Gazette has this candid head- 


ing for a column :—* The Junk Shop, in which 
is found a variety of articles, both new and old 
—mostly stolen.” 


«“ No part of a continuous History of the United 


States,” says Mr. Walsh in his Paris correspond- 
ence to the Journal of Commerce, “should be 
issued before another part; the author should 
undertake it as a whole, and await its comple- 
tion. For the proper iueidity, unity, cohesion, 
universal effect, he must have it before him in 
one body, in his manuscript. American annals 
are susceptible of a common complexion—a 
common as well as a peculiar physiognomy ;—a 
uniform march, and the same noble ends. The 
dramatic unities—the political and social, and 
the religious and moral lessons, the patriotic ex- 
amples, the unexampled destinies, are there, in 
all the distinct communities and races, and in the 
combined or interfused. And the scenes of na- 
ture—the seas, the mountains, the rivers, the 
primeval forests, the aborigines, the romantic ad- 
ventures, the singular personages, the fortunate 
and simple institutions—how magnificent, diver- 
sified, individuated the theme, in all respects and 
details !” 


The Anti-Slavery Society recently passed a re- 


solve in Faneuil Hall against the poet Long- 
fellow, on account of his verdict in favor of the 
Union. 


Philip Pendleton Cooke, the late Southern Poet, 


was, we learn from the Southern Literary 
Messenger, engaged just before his death upon 
some new poems—*“ The Chariot Race,” “ The 
Women of Shakspeare,” and a satire, literary, 
political, &e. His last published effort was a 
story, left uncompleted in that magazine, enti- 
tled “ The Chevalier Merlin,” the story of the 
fortunes of Charles XII. as related by Voltaire. 


Washington Irving is very familiarly known in 


Ld 


England. The Liverpool Journal thus ivtro- 
duces one of his New York localities at the 
commencement of a political article:—*< The 
meeting of the waters has at length taken place ; 
and though the commotion has not been quite 
equal to the horrors of ‘ Hell Gate,’ so graphi- 
eally described by Washington Irving and 
Cooper, yet it has been sufficient to ruffle the 
plumes and agitate the nervous system of the 
advocates of the Pike. The first round of a fair 
stand up fight between the ‘Pump’ and the 
‘ Pike’ has just closed, with Messrs. Jeffery and 
Lace for bottle-holders, Mr. Robert Stephenson 
as umpire, and the publie of Liverpool in the 
character of eager and not uninterested specta- 
tors.” 

Inquiries,” says a Southern Journal, “are often 
made respecting the continuation of Macaulay’s 
History of England, with special reference to the 
probable time of the appearance of the next vo- 
lume. We conversed (says the New York 
Commercial Advertiser) with a gentleman who 
had recently seen Mr. Macaulay, who said he 
was laboring hard at the work every day, but 
that he did not expect to have the third volume 
ready for the press in Jess than a year, and that 
it might not be ready in less than fifteen or 
eighteen months.” 

Henceforth let no man,” says the Columbia 
(S. C.) Telegraph,“ speak, write, or think, of 
Southern Literature ; for here is the testimony 
borne by one who has labored in that vocation, 
and thus shakes the dust off his feet, in the face 
of the hardened generation who were not wise 
enough to profit by his labors. The writer was 
the editor of the Southern Monthly Magazine, 
deceased from atrophy, as he thus announces :— 
Yes—a change has come over the spirit of my 
dream. Iam not whatI was. Three years of 


my life—three years of ceaseless toil—are gone, 
and I have nothing to show for it. 


At twenty- 
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A Roya Artist.—The Prinee of Saxe Meinin- 


Charles Kean and Macready were to appear to- 


The London Examiner says of a style of writing 
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three my brow has the wrinkles in it that be- 
long to forty ; but my heart, oh God! that has 
lived a century. But it is over. This is des- 
tiny ; and what the Fates decree it were useless 
to strive against, however great my heroism of 
soul. Ihave toiled as an enthusiast ; have lov- 
ed the art for itself wholly, and sought money 
only as a means of my favorite dreams; but 
have enly met cold and calculating looks where 
I (wanton fool!) vainly sought tor sympathy 
and aid. But some there were who were true 
to me, and unto them I return my thanks. Let 
them remember that they gave not to a beggar, 
but to humanity. But it is over; the toil is no 
longer for me. ‘ Southern Literature’ (God 
send a sharp-witted wight to find it!) may seek 
a more patient Don Quixote than I am to tilt 
for its empty honors. I am satisfied. And 
now, a word of advice to those who may per- 
chance pick up the mantle I fling from me in 
scorn. Don’t publish anything ‘ literary’ at 
the South ; don’t be patriotic, and, above all, 
don’t be philanthropic. If you feel a symptom 
of the cacoethes scribendi, pray cut your fingers 
off. Turn doggery-keeper; hoe corm; do any- 
thing besides pursuing the phantom yclept 
‘ Southern Literature” Get you glass eyes, and 
turn politician ; pander to the depraved tastes 
and warped intellects of the public ; but don’t 
offer them enlightenment. But I ain done. 
This is my last contribution to ‘ Southern Lite- 
rature.’ So for all coming time I bid my read- 
ers and patrons farewell C. L. Wueter.” 
Sambo, whar you get dat watch you wear to 
meetin lass Sunday?” “ How you know I hab 
watch?” “ Bekase I ceed de chain hang out de 
pocket in front.” “Go ’way, nigger! spose 
you see halter round my neck, you tink dar is 
horse inside ob me?” 


gen, the affianced “of Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia, cultivates painting with great success. 
He has just executed, among other works, a 
large picture representing the Battle of the Danes 
and Dithmareians in the year 1500, an engrav- 
ing of which has just been published in Berlin. 
The young prince is at present at work on an- 
other picture intended for his august fiancée. 











It has been sometimes said, remarks the London | 


Times, in some speculations on occupying the | 


tion more wide than is either justifiable in itself 
or agreeable to listeners.” 


An explanation is given in the Atheneum of the 


extensive placarded advertisements about Lon- 
don :—* English advertisements are heavily 
taxed, the journals are dear, and are read by a 
comparative few. The advertiser is, therefore, 
desirous to seize on waste walls, the doors of 
empty houses, the arches of bridges, the insides 
of omnibuses, the outsides of travelling vans, 
and whatever surface is certain to meet the pub- 
lic eye and can evade the tyrannical letter of 
the advertisement duty.” 


Says an English Journal—< Although a printer 


may be setting all day, yet in his own way he is 
a great traveller, or at least his hand is, as we 
shall prove. A good printer will set 8000 ems a 
day, or about 24,080 letters. The distance tra- 
velled over by his hand will average about one 
foot per letter, going to the boxes in which they 
are contained, and, of course, returning, making 
two feet every letter he sets. This would make 
a distance each day of 48,000 feet, or little 
more than nine miles; and, in the course of a 
year, leaving out Sundays, that member travels 
about 3000 miles ! 


A correspondent of the Times gives this sketch of 


a bold musical performance in the Cathedral of 
Vicenza :—* I did not forget a graver duty, and, 
it being Sunday, on entering the Cathedral 
where Divine service was performed at a very 
early hour, what was my astonishment to hear 
the ears of the Austrian soldiers, with whom the 
church was filled, regaled by the Warseillaise, 
which the organist had contrived by a profusion 
of crotchets and quavers of his own to disguise 
for their Imperial understandings. A more 
beautiful hymn, apart frem the design in which 
it originated, and the feeling which it almost in- 
variably represents, was never composed, and it 
was delightful to me lo hear it this touched by 
the hand of a master in the midst of enemies 
who would have resented the affront on the 
spot, had they known the air to which they were 
listening. The organist evidently took pleasure 
in the task, the notes seemed to swell under his 
magic finger, and, lost in admiration of his cou- 
rage and his skill, it was with difficulty I left the 
place I occupied to seek another in the train 


which was blowing off steam from an organ of 


still more astounding power.” 


British West Indies for cotton plantations,“ that | 4 correspondent of The Times writes of the cli- 


if Georgia and the Carolinas were but British | 
provinces, the whole cotton question would be | 
settled at once. Here, in Jamaica, is an equiva- | 
Jent for the grand desideratum dropped into our | 
mouths. We have a Georgia of our own, if we | 
do but know how to use it.” | 


An entire church, capable of holding three hun- | 


dred persons, is about to be shipped for St. | 
Helena, for the accommodation of the English | 
residents there. The building is of stone, wood, | 
iron, slate, &c. 


At a recent sitting of the French Academy, M. 


Guizot read an historical fragment on the Res- | 
toration of the Stuarts. 


The two continents seem to have reversed climates | 


this season. ‘The * Correspondent of the 
Tribune writes from Italy ; “ here in Florence 
the oil congeals in the closet beside the fire, the | 
water in the chamber, just as in our country | 
houres of New England as yet uncomforted by | 
furnaces. The snow at Rome lies two feet | 
deep, and water freezes instantly if thrown upon | 
the pavement. I hardly know how to believe | 
it; I who never saw but one slight powdering 
of snow all my two Roman winters, scarce 
enough to cover a canary-bird’s wing.” 


gether as Mare Antony and Brutus for the 
Windsor Castle Theatricals on the Ist inst. 


brought into vogue by the success of Punch :— 
«“ Nothing so tyrannizes over one as the habit of 
jesting and contempt, real or assumed. Success 
in the use of sarcasm and ridicule rarely fails to 
make its practice more frequent and its applica- 





mate of Italy :—“ There are many humbugs in 
Italy, but there is none against which I more 
complain than the humbug of its climate. I 
never spent so severe a winter as this, and I 
seek in vain any one corner where I can find 
shelter from the dry and piercing cold. In all 
northern climes the houses are prepared for the 
severity of the weather, and with good stoves, 
thick carpets, and well-closing doors and win- 
dows, and bright sea-coal fire, we defy the 
winter ; but in Italy the cold is more intense 
within the house than without, as not a single 
door or window is air-proof, and a bright fire 
only increases the number and bitterness of the 
various currents which it inhales from every 
chink. At this moment whilst I write I am as- 
sailed in front, in flank, and rear, and my pal- 
sied fingers can with difficulty hold the pen, 
though nature has not made me one of the 
shivering race, and I am inclined to take the 
world as iteomes. But I cannot tolerate hum- 
bug in any shape ; and, above all, this humbug 
of an Italian climate. I should have excepted 
Naples, where, certainly, the climate is deli- 
cious.” 


| It is an odd feature of the times, says the Athena- 


um, that the French in their feuilletons are be- 
ginning to borrow from the English. We have 
already adverted to the translation and publica- 
tion of Jane Eyre. A romance or two by Mr. 
Ainsworth, if we mistake not, have also thus 
appeared ; and the publication in form of Violet 
the Danseuse has been only completed a week 
or two ago. 


“Two professors of the University of Padua,” 
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writes the Vienna correspondent of the London 
Daily News, “presented a memorial to the 
military authority. ‘They were sent for on the 
next day and sentenced to be flogged. Twenty- 
five blows of the eudgel were to be dealt on 
each. The bench was all got ready, one of the 
victims stretched upon it, and the drum gave the 
signal for the barbarous infliction to begin, when 
a general of high rank appeared on the 
scene and stopped the disgraceful proceedings. 
Enough, however, had already been done to 
cost the life of a father of a family and a 
scholar ; for the poor man was so heart-stricken 
with the horrible disgrace and outrage, that he 
was seized with a fit and died upon the spot.” 

A letter from Berlin says:—* On the 13th the 
students turned out in a score of sledges, with 
plumes and ornamental trappings, scouring up 
and down the streets, and looking like a Russian 
invasion. After they had sufficiently satisfied 
the curiosity of the citizens by displaying their 
costumes and equipages in the main streets, they 
drove to a tavern in the Thiergarten, where they 
breathed their steeds and roared their glees ; and 
then they sallied forth afresh, threading the city 
at a furious rate until nightfall. The little caps 
and open throats, braided jackets, and gay horse- 
cloths, lifted with the wind, flew up and down 
and about, scattering the snow in great glory, 
until extinguished by envious night, when the 
frozen charioteers descended into their wonted 
kneips (beer cellars) to drink and sing again. 
It is usual on these occasions to sport fancy 
costumes ; but yesterday none appeared. Such 
vanities are going out of vogue here as else- 
where.” 

The door-keeper of the House of Commons, in 
England, receives a hundred a year more, says 
the Examiner, than the royal astronomer. The 
Board-room portef at the Admiralty enjoys the 
same stipend as the third assistant astronomer 
royal. The assistant deliverer of votes at the 
House of Commons is on a level with the first 
draughtsman at the Admiralty, and fifty pounds 
a year richer than the literary, mathematical, 
and other professors at academies in the service 
of the state. : 

During the year 1849, the total number of serious 
fires in London, at some of which the premises 
were totally destroyed, amounted to 256. The 
number of premises in which the fires were 
extinguished with only slight damage, amounted 
to 582, making a total number of fires for the 
year, 838. 

With a view of elevating the tastes and cultivating 
the moral sentiments of the soldiers under his 
command, Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, G.C.B., 
lieutenant-governor of Portsmouth, &c., has 
engaged a spacious building for the purpose of 
having lectures delivered to the troops, on sub- 
jects connected with military science. 

Mr. F. G. Tomlins, the author of the clever tra- 
gedy of Garcia, recently brought out at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, was lately presented in London, 
by a body of artists and dramatists, with a 
costly silver snuff-box, partly as commemora- 
tive of the success of the tragedy in question, 
and partly as tributary to the zeal of one who 
has pleaded long and usefully for the rights of 
the national drama and the capabilities of native 
talent. The box, which was suitably inscribed, 
was presented by Mr. Sterling Coyne. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
on Monday, Lord Brougham read a most 
interesting paper detailing his recent experiments 
on light, and setting forth the conclusions at 
which he had arrived as the results of those 
experiments. His lordship repeated the experi- 
ments before the Academy. At the conclusion 
Lord Brougham was highly complimented by 
M. Arago. 

The Patrie announces that M. Guizot is about to 
start asa candidate for the department of the 
Charente. 

The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay has recently 
been elected a bencher of Lincoln's Inn. This 


distinction is, it will be recollected, usually 
restricted to Queen’s Counsel, a dignity which 
Mr. Macaulay has not attained, he having, as 
is well known, long ceased to practise at the 
bar. 

The lines written on the pillar of Boulogne, by 
Curran, ought, says the Liverpool Journal, to 
be a warning to all who bear the name of 
Bonaparte :-— 


“ When ambition achieves its desire, 
How fortune must langh at the juke— 
He rose in a pillar of fire, 
To set in a pillar of smoke.” 
An English advertising tailor, by the name of 
iy Hyam, indulges in the business luxury of a 
poet, who sings “The garments.made at 
Hyam’s” in this Tennysonian strain :— 
Biustering, boisterous January, 
You are very changeful, very, 
With your raining und your blowing, 
With your hailing and your snowing, 
With your mornings biuff and breezy, 
With your evenings fierce and freezy, 
bats your a all eh pe foggy, 
Vith your slippery r or cloggy 
With your whistling through the crannies, 
‘Teasing ancient dads and grannies, 
With your pinching and your racking, 
Ever threatening or attacking, 
You have many «@ strange vagary, 
Spitetul, spleenful January. 


But we tell you, in a good temper, 
That we scorn your worst distemper, 
That we know the way to beaut you, 
And of half your triumphs cheat you ; 
Lo! the Garments made at Hyam's, 
They are the only true defy ’ems! 








NEANDER. 
[From the Berlin Correspondence, Dec. 18, 1849, of the 
Commercial Advertiser. } 


Wuar educated American has not heard of 
this celebrated divine and scholar? Every 
stranger at Berlin should see and hear him. 
If one can hear him without seeing him, so 
much the better. I have been several times 
at his lectures, the first time without knowing 
who the speaker was to be. Precisely at the 
hour, in stepped a small, meagre, and very 
dark man, dressed in a brown frock coat reach- 
ing nearly to his heels, and his thick, coarse, 
black hair standing on end, as if he had just 
been started out of bed. He stepped forward 
without looking to the right or left, to the 
small platform surmounted by a desk which 
serves as the speaker’s stand. 

Here he elevated the movable upper part of 
the desk until it was as high as his shoulders, 
and putting his left arm upon the corner, com- 
menced speaking, his head disappearing en- 
tirely from view. From where | sat I could 
see nothing of him except the left elbow 
above the desk, and, at regular intervals, his 
coat skirts as he rocked the high desk back 
and forth. Being determined that this oddity 
should not escape me by taking to cover in 
such an original way, I left my seat and took 
one at the right of the lecturer and very near 
him. A most extraordinary sight was now 
presented to me. Neander was standing on 
his right leg, his left one twisted around it in 
a singular way, and leaning at an angle of 
about thirty degrees, with his left arm on the 
corner of the desk. In his left hand he held a 
quill, which he was twisting round and round 
with his right. His eyes were closely shut. 
From that moment I was certain that he was 
blind, and was not undeceived until the next 
Sunday, when I happened to be near him at 
the Dom Church; while I was looking on 
him with pity, my thoughts reverting to Mil- 
ton, Belisarius, and other great men, who had 
lived in darkness, a —_— preacher mounted 
the pulpit. At the sound of his voice, Nean- 
der opened a most brilliant pair of rattish 
little eyes, gazed on the preacher a moment, 
and closed them again. Though I have seen 





him twenty times since, at lectures, church, 





and at University celebrations, I have not seen 
again the radiant lustre of those diminutive 
orbs. Indeed, a friend at my elbow tells me, 
that his sight is very weak, and that there is 
danger of his becoming totally blind. At his 
lectures it is ever the same thing; the same 
reclining posture, the same twisting of the 
quill rocking of the desk on two legs, the 
same tight shutting of the eyes, the same long 
coat, a world too wide for his meagre an 
sinewy form, and let me add, the same clear- 
ness and depth of thought and elevation of 
sentiment. 

Professor Neander is of Jewish deseent, which 
is testified by his black hair, dark complexion, 
and tough, compact build. He was converted 
at an early age. At the close of his theologi- 
eal course of studies he was admitted to preach 
his trial sermon, but broke down in the middle 
of it, and was obliged to give it up. Perhaps 
this want of success had something to do with 
his subsequent almost exclusive devotion to 
church literature and history. It appears that 
he has always been eccentric in all his ways. 
In the management of the ordinary affairs of 
life he is not of remarkable foree, as they are 
without interest to him. To a beggar he 
gives all the money he has in his pocket, even 
if it be the monthly salary which has just been 
thrust into his hand by the treasurer of the 
University. He has been known to give away 
his coat to some coatless mendicant, while on 
his way to an evening party, and shortly after 
to make his appearance there in a brown study 
and quite unconscious of his deshabille. His 
sister, with whom he lives, for he has never 
thought of getting married, takes excellent 
care of him and keeps, him, as much as she 
can, from exhi is, absenee of mind to 
the public. But, spite of her directions, he 
will walk around by his old home when he 
goes to the University, though it is a quarter 
of a mile out of the way. But he was so long 
accustomed to the old road that in his ab- 
stracted state he naturally takes it. One morn- 
ing he complained to his sister of being very 
lame, and that he had limped all the way from 
the University. Still, he said, he felt no pain, 
and could not remember having hurt himself. 
The doctor was called and examined the limb, 
but found no sign of injury. 

The mystery was not explained until next 
day, when the doctor learned that his patient 
had limped because he had walked home with 
one foot in the street and the other on the 
curb-stone of ie ae This anecdote is 
generally believed here, but may be of ques- 
tionable authority—one of the many always 
told of absent-minded men. The following, 
however, is indisputably true. Neander’s care- 
ful sister had taken away his old unmention- 
ables from his chair, one night, after he had 
retired to bed, and placed a new pair on the 
table close by. When he rose early in the 
morning to go to his seven o’clock lecture, he 
either did not see them or supposed them to 
rary iy somebody else ; certain it is that he 
made his appearance at the lecture-room in his 
long frock coat and high topped boots, and 
otherwise perfectly dressed, if we except the 
poe usually considered indispensable. The 

ture went off very well until an anxious 
servant girl entered the room, and, gliding up 
to Neander, plucked him by the coat. He did 
not notice her, at first, but kept rocking away ; 
another pull and his equilibrium was in dan- 
ger. He turned round to her, and for once 
the students saw his beaming eyes wide open 
in the depths of the cavities where they are 
hidden, and his heavy black eye-brows drawn 
up in astonishment. She ps se a few 
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words into his ear. “ ior he eggs 
with dignity, “this is not a e to 0 
ni tnd of scientific theology ;” and 
resuming his old position, he went on with his 
lecture as if nothing had happened. All the 
students entered the scene on their note-books 
at once, and the poor girl retired to the pro- 
fessor’s waiting room, where Neander con- 
sented at the proper time to don the garment. 
zaHis Church History is esteemed by many 
theologians the best and most philosophical in 
the German language. One of his pupils and 
most ardent admirers is Professor T, L. Jaco- 
by, of this city, who is also a lecturer of high 
repute on theology. This last gentleman will 
ublish in a month or two, at press of C, 
G. Leederitz, of Berlin, a manual of Church 
History. A copy has been placed in my 
hands, with a request to notice the work, and 
to say that it is now in course of translation 
into English, under the supervision of the au- 
thor himself, and will be published as soon as 
possible at London and New York. An ele- 
gantly written preface by Neander himself, 
says that the manual is excellent, and has 
been prepared in compliance with his oft-re- 
requests, and in exact harmony with 
his views of historical and Christian truth. 
Those who wish to become acquainted with 
Neander’s theological views will do well then 
to procure this work. 





Cuarminc Hosprrauitry or THE Dvutcu 
Borrs.—When a traveller arrives at a habita- 
tion he alights from his horse, enters the 
house, shakes hands with the men, kisses the 
women, and sits down without further cere- 
mony. When the table is served, he takes his 
place among the family without waiting for an 
invitation: this is never given, on the supposi- 
tion that a traveller, ina country so thinly in- 
habited, must al have an appetite for 
something. aly, “What will you 
make use of?” is generally the first question. 
If there be a bed in the house it is given to the 
stranger. If none, which is frequently the 
case among the graziers of the district of 
Graaf Ruynet, he apes ee chance for a 
form, or bench, or a 0 pskins, among 
the rest of the family. In the morning, after 
a solid breakfast, he takes his sopie, or glass 
of brandy, orders his slave, or Hottentot, to 
saddle his horses, again shakes hands with the 
men and kisses the women; he wishes them 
health and they wish him a good journey. In 
this manner a traveller might pass —— 
whole country.— Napier’s ions in 
ern Africa. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


Messrs. Duycxinck, in consequence of the increased 
demand for advertising facilities to the Trade and the 
Public at the present season, and to meet the wants of 
Booksellers and Publishers desirous of giving notoriety to 
various Publications, Books just issued, and forthcoming 
Works for the Spring Trade and Trade Sales, will issue 
for the 9th of March nezt, a Surrtementary Numper 
of which a large extra edition will be printed, and distri- 
bated in the most efficient manner, for the interests of 
Booksellers and Publishers, in every quarter of influence 
throughout the country. Copies will be widely distributed 
at the Trade Sales. 

To enable Advertisers to circulate them through their 
own channels, one hundred copies will be furnished, free 
of charge, to all Advertisers of one page, fifty to Adver- 
tisers of half a page, and to others in similar propor- 
tions. 

The Rates of Advertising will be the same as at present 
in the regular edition of the Literary World. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in the Exraa 
Numpen or THe Lirerany Wortp, cannot bd received 











after 4p.m.,0n Monday, March 4, and Advertisers will 
confer a favor by sending their Advertisements at an 
earlier date. 
February 15, 1850. 

> To Apvertisers.—To facilitate an early publica- 
tion in the week of the Literary World, and its transmis- 
sion by the day of publication in New York to the chief 
Atlantic Cities (an object desirable to advertisers), we 
would again urge upon our Advertising friends the neces - 
sity of an early forwarding of their Advertisements. 
Where practicable, advertisements should be sent to the 
office of the Literary World by Saturday, for the paper of 
the next week. They will be received, however, till 
Monday, at4 o'clock. As this is a measure which has 
been often urged upon us by our Advertisers, especially 
out of the city, we trust that they will all favor our good 
intentions in this step, which must result in increased 
efficiency to the circulation of the Literary World. 


LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 

The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
class in this country. It isa full record of con- 
temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 


Attention is called to the variety and interest 
of the original, PaPeRs in its different depart- 
ments. 

In the new volume will be continued the series 
of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings of 
Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on 
Texas—the Articles on the Libraries of Europe 
and America—the Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
of Albert Gallatin. 


(3 Specimen numbers furnished on applica- 
tion, PosT-PAID. : 

{> Subscriptions for the Literary World will 
be received in Boston by James Munroe & Co. 
(Boston & Cambridge); also by Horcuxiss & 
Co., Reppine & Co., Ferrrmer & Co.; by 
Cuanpter, Salem, Mass.; Morse, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; and Davis, Lowell, Mass. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Harrer & Broruers have nearly ready 
for publication “ The Fear of the World ; or Liv- 
ing for Appearances,” with illustrations, by the 
Brothers Mayhew, large 12mo. uniform with 
“ Pendennis.” Herman Melville’s new work, 
“ White Jacket; er, the World in a Man-of- 
War,” 12mo. “ Humboldt’s Cosmos,” 2 vols. 
12mo. with Portrait. “ The Conquest of Canada,” 
by the Author of “ Hochelaga,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
“ Ned Allan; or, the Past Age,” by David Han- 
nay, Esq. 8vo. “ The Shoulder Knot; or, 
Sketches of the Threefold Life of Man,” &c., by 
B. F. Tefft. Mrs. March’s New Novel, “ The 
Wilmingtons.” 

G. P. Purnam has in press and will publish 
shortly, Outlines of the Prominent Circumstances 
attending the Hungarian Struggle for Freedom ; 
together with Brief Biographical Sketches of the 
Leading Statesmen and Generals who took part 
in it. By Johann Pragay, Colonel and Adjutant 
General in the Hungarian Army under Kossuth. 

Extract from the Preface. 


“The lively sympathy which American freemen have 
manifested in the affairs of my betrayed, but not conquered 
country, as well as circumstances that most of our 
statesmen generally are unknown or misapprehended 
abroad, has ind me, in a of a more com- 
plete work, to publish this brief h of the prominent 
events of the Hungarian movements ; together with bio- 
graphical notices, which are as accurate as possible. My 

of War under the admi- 
nistration of Kossuth, and Adjutant-General in the 
army, together with my active participation in all the im- 





portant battles, enable me to give a faithful and reliable 
view of the whole course of the revolution. 

‘In presenting the nurrative to the noble-hearted citi- 
zens of the United States, | would again express my un- 
bounded gratitude for the generous sympathy and hospi- 
tality which have been so promptly extended by them to 


my countrymen and myself.” 

_ G, P. P. has also in press and will shortly pub- 
lish, the Sclavic Nations, their History and Lite- 
rature, by Mrs. Robinson, with preface by Rev. E. 
Robinson, D.D. Summer Excursions in Europe 
and the United States, by W. Cullen Bryant. 
Europe, Past and Present—A Comprehensive 
Manual of European Geography and History, by 
Francis H. Ungewitter, LL.D. Mr. P. has also 
now ready, “ The Red Rover,” a new revised edi- 
tion, the third of the uniform series of Cooper's 
Works. 

Messrs. Govrit, Visert & Co. have on hand 
one of the early copies of the large work on 
“ Egypt,” published by the French Government. 

W. Brapsvry is at present an agent in this city 
of Messrs. Little & Brown, soliciting subscriptions 
for the North American Review, and meets, we 
understand, with liberal encouragement. 

Arp.eton & Co. have just published M. Soyrr’s 
Work on Domestic Cookery, the Modern House- 
wife, for which there is a prompt demand. The 
have just ready a second series of Gilfillan’s Lite- 
rary Portraits; Woman's Friendship, by the Au- 
thor of Home Influence ; “ The Law Student,” by 
John Anthon. 


LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Auburn, February 11th, 1850. 
Messrs. Eprrors—It is but a very few years 
since we had here in Auburn but one, and that 


The decent church that topped the neighboring hill ; 


and now we have at least half a dozen “ decent” 
ones, besides two or three that were intended for 
such, but proved to be abortions. ‘Then there are 
four disciplinary institutions, including the Female 
Seminary, which was lately burnt, and the State 
Prison! The last is tolerably flourishing, and 
the Male Academy and Theological Institution 
ate very flourishing.” ~*~ - : 

The village of Auburn was incorporated in 1815, 
since which time it has had a steady and hea!thy 
growth ; and from the “loveliest village” of Cen- 
tral New York, it has become one of the most 
promising cities in the state. Its central position 
must necessarily give it a commanding influence ; 
and although its population may never compete 
with your city and Buffalo, its business capacities 
must be proportionally greater than either. The 
Book Trade has already become highly flattering. 
The two principal houses are J. M. Alden, and 
Derby, Miller & Co. 

Alden is yet in his infancy as a publisher, but 
promises well. He evidently has the tact and 
talent to succeed. He will be found a powerful 
rival of other houses in the central and western 
parts ofthe state. He has now in press a little 
volume of Temperance Tales, which are well 
written and will do good. He has also United 
States Exploring Expeditions in the course of 
publication, a work in which the public at large 
are interested. The Life of James K. Polk is in 
preparation ; and, though its sale will probably be 
confined mainly to one party in polities, it will 
have a wide demand. 

The house that is now doing the business here 
is that of Derby, Miller & Co. They seem to 
have the wonderful faculty of hurrying works 
through the press, and bringing them out hand- 
somely. 

Among their works now in press, and the first 
to be out, is The Women of the Bible, from Eve 
down to the Maries. It will be a 12mo. volume, 
and handsomely illustrated. The author is the 
Rev. P. C. Headley, brother to J. T. Headley, and 
“ kindred” to him in more than one respect. It 
will be issued this month. 

In March, they will publish the Young Men of 
the Bible, by the same author, and uniform with 
the Women. It will include the Young Men of 
both Testaments, from Abe! to-Timothy. In the 
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same month they will publish the Lives of the 
Governors of New York, and Austen’s Lectures 
to the Youth of Both Sexes—each a 12mo. vo- 


lume. Austen is the author of A Voice to the) 
Married and A Voice to Youth, both, if I mistake | 


not, acceptable works, and highly useful in their 


way. 

In April, they will ish the Life of the Em- 
press Josephine, uniform: with the Women and 
Young Men of the Bible; and the three works 
will be of a style similar to Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains. 

In conclusion, 1 have a word to say about a 
young artist in this city of great promise, though 
of exceedingly modest pretensions. I refer to 
Mr. ©. L. Derby, a brother of the several pub- 
lishers. He is the youngest of the family. He 
seems to be a natural designer, having taken but 
few lessons of any one. Darley is hismodel. He 
is the fourth one of the family engaged in the book 
business, and is, for the time being, I believe, with 
his brother, Geo. H. Derby, of Buffalo. 


Yours, &e., , 
E. 





Milton’s copy, the edition of 1519, of “ Arati 
Solensis Phenomena et Diosmea, cum Scholiis 
Gr.,” (in the original binding) was sold last week 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson to Mr. Picker- 
ing of Piccadilly, for the large sum of £40 10s. 
On the fly-leaf, in the handwriting of the great 
poet, is “ Jo. Milton, pre 2s. 6d. 1631 ;” on the 
title is the following pentameter line :— 


Cum sole et lund semp. Aratus erit ; 


and throughout are certain corrections and sug- 
gested emendations in the same handwriting. The 
book belonged at one time to Mr. Upton, the edi- 
tor of Epictetus. Its next ascertained possessor 
was Mr. Bindley, the great book collector ; at the 
sale of whose library it was bought by Mr. Heber 
for £8 8s. At Mr. Heber’s aale it brought £4 i9e. 
—having been bought, we believe, by Mr. Thorpe, 
and sold by him to Mr. Poynder (its last posses- 
sor) for very little more than the auction price. 
We may attribute the large advance in the present 
instance on former prices to the number of com- 
petitors for so rare a volume as any book that had 
belonged to Milton. It is said that the book was 
purchased for the British Museum, as a companion 
to the Shakspeare Florio, for which a much larger 
sum was paid by the Trustees a few years ago.— 
At the same sale, a copy of the first folio edition 
of Shakspeare, measuring twelve inches and three 
quarters in length by nearly eight inches and a 
half in width, was bought by Mr. Halliwell for 
£35 10s. The copy, though boasting a Russia 
cover and gilt edges from the cunning hand of 
Kalthoeber, was far from a good one. It was 
cheap, however, at the price given.—Lond. Athe- 
neum, Jan. 19. 
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12 Rep Lion Squarn, Lonvon, Jan. 25, 1850. 

THE Sons of the late Mr. (). RICH (who died on the 

20th inst.) beg to inform his friends in the United 
States, that the Book business carried on by him as above 
for more than twenty years, will be continued by his Sons. 
Letters to be directed to Messrs. RICH as above, or to the 
care of Messrs. GOODHUE & Co., Merchants, New York. 
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Johnston’s Physical Atlas. 
A Magnificent Work! 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 


or 
NATURAL PHENOMENA, 

For the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families, by Alex- 
ander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &c., Geographer 
at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty, &c., &c. In 
one large imp. quarto vol. handsomely hf. bd. in Turkey 
mor., with 26 plates, engraved and colored in the best 
style. ‘Together with 126 pages of letter-press, and a 
very copious Index. 

The intention of this work is to exhibit, in a popular 
and attractive form, the results of the researches of na- 
turalists and philosophers in all the most important 
branches of Natural Science. Its study requires no pre- 
vious training ; for while facts and deductions are stated 





according to the strictest rules of scientific inquiry, they | 


are, by an ingenious application of colors, signs, and dia- 
grams, communicated in a manner so simple and striking 
as to render them at once intelligible and easily retained. 

Its publication will fill a void long felt in this country, 
where no work has been attainable, presenting the results 
of the important science of Physical Geography in a dis- 
tinct and tangible form. ‘The list of plates subjoined will 
show both tne design of the work and the manner in 
which its carrying out has been attempted. The reputa- 
tion of the author, and the universal approbation with 
which his Atlas has been received, are sufficient guaran- 
tees that no care has been spared to render the book com- 
plete and trustworthy. The engraving, printing, and 
coloring, will be found of the best and most accurate 
description. 

As buta small edition has been prepared, the publishers 
request all who may desire to procure copies of the work 
to send orders through their booksellers without delay. 

General thanks, and a still more solid reward are due to 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, who have just issued this in- 
valuable work in the most superb style. We have looked 
over it with equal surprise and admiration, and take plea 
sure in commending it as we do, most sincerely and 
warmly, as a work which should be introduced into every 
scholastic establishment, and every cultivated family in 
the country, where science is taught, and the best aids to 
its attainment sought and prized. 

*,* Copies may be seen at the stores of all the princi- 
pal ‘Booksellers. f23 tf 


Now Ready. 
Hume's History of: England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 

62 Cents per Volume. 
Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, weil printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
Augast, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHINGTON sTREET, 
adit BOSTON. 


B ha th 4s REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wal! Street—This 
Institution, during the month of December, 1849, has 
issued One hundred and six Policies, viz. :— 








To Merchants . . 27 To Lawyers at, ae 
Mechanics . . 18 Mariners ° - 4 
Farmers ° - 1 Ladies . e 
Clerks . ‘ « Shipmasters » 3 
Manufacturers 7 Clergymen . - 2 
Agents . - 4% Others . ee 

77 29 
77 
Total 106 





‘This Company have just declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent. for 84 months, ending January 1, 1850, for which 
Certificates will be issued. 
Accumulated Capital, January 1, 1850, $211,829.50. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
Medical Examiners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D. COR- 
NELIUS BOGERT, M.D. 
in attendance at the office from | to 2o’clock. ff 


[ Feb. 23. 
VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR, REED, ann FIELDS, 
135 Washington st., Boston. 


LONGFELLOW’'S HYPERION. 

OUTRE MER. 
KAVANAGH. 

SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE. 
EVANGELINE. 

VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
BALLADS. 

SPANISH STUDENT. 
BELFRY OF BRUGES. 
THE WAIP. 

THE ESTRAY. 


WHITTIER’S OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN 
Sketches. 



































MARGARET SMITH’S JOURNAL. 
LOWELL'S POEMS. Cowpilete in 2 vols. 
BIGALOW PAPERS. 

SIR LAUNFAL. 

HOLMES’S POEMS. New and Enlarged Edition. 
SPRAGUE'S POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
BROW NING’S POETICAL WORKS. 











| TENNYSON'S “ “ 
| BARRY CORNWALL’S “ 
| MILNES'S “ “ 

MOTHERWELL'S “ “ 


| MOTHERWELL’S MINSTRELSY, Ancient and Modern. 
| BOWRING'S MATINS AND VESPERS. 

| SMITH'S REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

| DE QUINCEY’S OPIUM EATER. 

| SAXE’S POEMS, Humorous and Satirical. 

| SARGENT"S POEMS. 

_PANNY FORESTER’S ALDERBROOK. 

| GRACE GREENWOOD’S GREENWOOD LEAVES. 


_WHIPPLE'S LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND 


| FE. 

COMBE ON THECONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

| MRS. PUTNAM’S ASSISTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 

_GREENWOOD'S SERMONS OF CONSOLATION. 

GEORGE SAND'S CONST'ELO™ - 

| ———— COUNTESS OF RUDCOLSTADT. 

| ANGEL'S VOICES ; or, Words of Counsel. 


| ‘THE BOSTON BOOK : being Specimens of Metropolitan 
Literature. 


JANE EYRE. Fine Edigon. 

| RISE AND FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

| PHILLIPS'S ALGER’S MINERALOGY. 
BERZELIUS ON THE BLOWPIPE. 

WRIGHT ON MORTARS IN BUILDING. 
CHANNING ON ETHERIZATION IN CHILD-BIRTH. 
CHOMEL ON PATHOLOGY. 

PAXTON’S INTRODUCTION TO ANATOMY. 
WALSHE AND WARREN ON CANCER. 
WARREN ON HEALTH. 

WARREN ON ETHERIZATION & CHLOROFORM. 
LAPORTE’S FRENCH COURSE OF STUDY. 


Nearly Ready for Publication. 
1. HORACE MANN.—A Few Thoughts for « 


Young Man. 

2. HENRY GILES.—Lectures and Miscellane- 
ous Writings. 

3. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. — The 


Scarlet Letter; a Novel. 
4. P. J. BAILY, author of Festus —The Angel 
World, and other Poems 
. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.—The Noon- 


5 
ing; a New Poem. 
6. CHARLES S!7MNER.—Orations and Pub- 
7 
8 





lic Addresses. 

_ THOMAS DE QUINCEY.—Miscellaneous 

Writings. 

_ JOHN G. WHITTIER.—Songs of Labor. 
9. C.C. FELTON.—A History of the Acadi- 


ns. 
10. JOHN STERLING.—The Onyx Ring. 
11. BULWER.—King Arthur. 


12. HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY 
Enterprise. A hook of grext interest. 
13. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF DOMES- 


tic Life. 
14. THE CHAPEL LITURGY. A new and 
beautiful Editien. £2&9m10 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NOTICE. 








THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN 
PRAYER BOOKS AND BIBLES, 


Varying in price from 25 cents to 10 dollars. 


Some of them are bound in rich morocco and velvet. 


f16 tf 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


American and Foreign Booksellers, 
411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 


AADRAAASRAAN* 


' THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


(In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of ye making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
a asons. 


Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Moroceo Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
at clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. 


~—ns 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BooKsELLers, 





n24 tf S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, Pum.apELpuia. 
NEW YEAR OF Just Published. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER | g. co. & J BIDDLE, 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
Edited by Rtv. George Ei. Hillis. 5 


HE PUBLISHERS ask the attention of the Public to 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, which commences 
a new volome with the number for January, 1850. 

The Examiner is too well known to need an extended 
notice. Commenced in 1813 as The Christian Disciple, 
under the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1324, 
been continued as The Christian Examiner, having been, 
at different times, under the editorial ¢ of Rev. John 
G. Palfrey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks: Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.; Rev. 
William Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. 
Ezra 8. Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed 
into the hands of the present editors. During all this 
time, it has had the confidence and support of the Unita- 
rian denomination, and has numbered among its contribu- 
tors some of the most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public 
for the Periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
Writings of Worcester, Cuannina, and Ware, and 
are still filled with the contributions of the best Writers in 
the Denomination. 

0H" The Examiner is published once in two months, in 
numbers of one hundred and forty-four pages each. at 
Four Dollars a year. Specimen numbers may be had of 





the Publishers. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
f2ef 111 Washington street, Boston. 
ao) Just Published. 
WINCHESTER’S 


DRAWING SERIES. 


Number Three. 


H. 8. PARSONS & CO., 
fo 3t Hartfprd, Coun 





| ciously and effectively exercised. 


No. 6 South Fifth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
STRUCTURE OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY THE 


REV. MATTHEW OAKLEY, Hants, 
And late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

i the course of the author's reading, he was forcibly 

struck with the numerous grammatical! errors scatiered 
over every department of English Literature with which 
he happened to be acquainted. For the purpose of private 
instruction he noted down from time to time such errors 
as he considered liable to a marked and decisive condem- 
nation. In doing this, he fouad the examples rapidly ac- 
cumulated; and felt that a systematic arrangement of 
those examples, accompanied by critical observations, 
would prove advantageous to himself at least, in an intel- 
lectual point of view. | 

As his attention had thus been directed to a grammati- | 
cal analysis of such passages in English authors as he con- 
sidered of faulty construction, it occurred to him that it 
would give consistency to the work to give a Dissertation 
on the Rise and Progress of the English Language, and 
the changes ithas undergone. This has actordingly been | 
done, the author confining himself, as much as possible, 
to strongly marked and leading features. 

This is followed by a Dissertation on the Genius and 
Character of the Language, and on the Sources of its Cor 
ruption. The author has then brought under considera 
tion all the separate parts of speech consecutively; ex- 
amined the application and misapplication of each; and 
has also given a variety of examples, in which the repeti- 
tion or the omission of connecting particles has been judi- 


For sale the publishers, and by 
. M. Saxton, 128 Fulton street, N. Y. 
Pui.irs, Sampson & Co., Washington 
street, Boston. 
Cusaine & Broruers, Baltimore. 
H. W. Dersy & Co., Cincinnati. 


Books Recently Published. 


THE DOCTRINE 


Or THE 


INCARNATION OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, 


IN ITS RELATION TO MANKIND AND THE CHURCH, 
By ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, A.M., 
Archdeacon of the East Riding. 





BY THE SAME. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY BAPTISM, 


WITH 
Remarks on the Rev. W. Goopx's 


“EFFECTS OF INFANT BAPTISM.” 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. 
By M. P. PARKS, 

Of Trinity Church, \ew York. 


THE SAYINGS 
Of the Great Forty Days between the 
RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION; 
REGARDED AS THE OUTLINES OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 
By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., 
Head Mester of Winchester College. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


REV. HENRY BLUNT’S WORKS. 


In four vols. 12mo. 





COTTERILL’S AND BICKERSTETH’S 
FAMILY PRAYERS. 


H. HOOKER, 


PvusLISHER AND BooxKsELLeR, 


£16 2t Philadelphia. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


TTP ‘HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by ~ best, Foseets bie ee and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having — rough a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite their attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valnable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 














Philadelphia, Feb. 9, 1850. £16 2t 


School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2tf PHILaADELPula. 
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NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
On THURSDAY, 21st March, 


AND THE 


BOOK SALE 
On MONDAY, 25th March, 1850. 





THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Cloth, 
Leather, &e., &e., 


For the next Regular TRADE SALE, to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the same 
Regulations os the last one. 

‘articulars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 
‘The usual Cash advances will be made on receipt of Goods when desired. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
a. — the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less es 
, cash. 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 
required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all bills 
not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to 
be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, 
or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 

an imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of 
sale. 


FLETCHER HARPER, ) 
CHARLES 8 FRANCIS, 


H. Z. PRATT, commie 





ROE LOCKWOOD, 
ISAAC H. CADY, 
J. K. HERRICK, J 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 204 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &c., &e, 


j26re 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. n3tf 





EIGHTEENTH CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 
Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, 


Stationery, &e., &e. 


a i 





~~ 


The undersigned respectfully announce to the TRADE that they will hold their 


SEMI-ANNUAL TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, the 12th of March, 
AND THE FOLLOWING DAYS. 
Consignments solicited, and Liberal Advances made on receipt of Goods when required. 


Refer to the BOOK TRADE of Cincinnati. 


N. B. NEW YORK PUBLISHERS can refer to one of the firm of Messrs. H. Ws Densy & Co., who can be 
found at Ne. 51 John street, until the middle of February. 


HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Auctioneers, 


Cincinnati, Jan. Ist, 1850. Corner Fifth and Walnut streets, up-stairs. 


(j19 7) 





[Feb. 23. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. By Thos. 

Powell, Author of “ The — Authors of England,” 
&c., &c, 1 vol. muslin, price $1. 
CIRCASSIA ; or, A Tour to the Caucasus. By George 
ton Ditson, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo., uniform with Pres- 
's Works, $1 50. 

OUR GUARDIAN. By the Author of “ My Sister Min- 

ee na " &e. 25 cents. 

THE PEER’S DAUG . By Lady Bulwer Lytton, 
vely,” &c., ag ogee 

: The Irish Gil Blas. By Charles Lever, 
Author of “ Charlies O'Malley,” &c. Part Ist, 25 cents, 

CHRISTMAS SHADOWS: A Story. With Illustrations. 
Shearat Maslin bound, 75 cents. 

THEGOLDEN CALF ; or, Prodigality and Speculation in 
the Nineteenth Century. By Author of “ A New 
Spirit of the Age,” &c. 25 cents. 

MIRANDA: A Tale of the French Revolution. By the 
Author of “ The Tra "s Bride,” &c. 50 cents. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS—To be 
read between eleven o'clock and midnight. By Alex. 
Damas. Part Ist, 25 cents. 

THE TWO LOVES; or, Eros and Anteros. By the Au- 


thor of “ . 25 cents. 
THE BRAVO'S DAUGHTER;; or, The Tory of Caroli- 
na, 4 Augustine re. 25 cents. 
MATERNAL LOVE. By the Author of “The Fortunes 
of Woman,” “ First Love,” &c. 25 cents. 
THR MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
| rds Mistress Milton. 12} cents. 


Powell, afterwa 
OLD LONDON BRIDGE. An Historical Romance of 
the Days of Henry VIII. By C. Herbert Rodwell. 50 


cents. 

THE MODERN VASSAI.. A Story of Poland. By John 
Wilmer. 2 cents. 

JANE MOORE;; or, The Goldsmith’s Wife. 25 cents. 

THE OLD JUDGE ; or, Life ina Colony. By Judge Hali- 
burton, Author of ‘Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.” 50 


cents. 
VULUPTUOUSN ESs ; or, Madeline—being the fifth divi- 
sion of Eugene Sue's * Seven Capital Sins.” 25 cents. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TWELVE; Napoleon's 
Invasion of Russia. An Historical Romance. By Louis 
Rellstab. 50 cents. 


NEARLY READY, 
CON CREGAN. Part 2, and last. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS. Part Se 
cond, and conclusion. STRINGER & TOWNSEN), 
f16 222 Broadway. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery ; 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
Exhibiting the tnost important discoveries and improve 
ments in Mechanics and Useful Arts, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, , Bo- 
tany, Mine a Soest, Antiquities, &c. 
Together with a list of t Scientific Publications ; 
acl list of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Sci- 
entific Men ; An Index of important papers in Scientific 
Journals, Reports, &c. 
EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
AXD 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr. 
HE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is de- 





increasing number of discoveries in the different depart. 
ments of science is such, and the announcement of them 
is scattered through such a multitude of secular and sci- 
entific publications, that it is difficult to obtain a satisfac- 
of them, even had one access to all these pub- 


and ceacee 
be a most accepta ume. 

The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany; and have aleo received for the present vo- 
lume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, among whom are Prors. Agassiz, Horsrorp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 

As the work is not intended for Scientific men exclu- 
sively, but to meet the wants of the general reader, it has 
been the aim of the editors that the articles should be brief 
and intelligible to all. 

7° This work will be published early in March, and 
will form a handsome duodecimo volume of about 350 
pages, with a finely engraved portrait of Prof. Agassiz. 
As the edition is limited, those desirous of possessing .he 
first volume of this valuable publication, must make an 
early application. On the receipt of one dollar, the pub- 
lishers will forward a copy in paper covers, by mail, post 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
f16 4t Pusuisners, Boston. 
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Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
SECOND EDITION. 


Ww have this day Published a Second Edition of 
MINIFIE'S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, for Self-Instruction, super royal, octavo size, 
Itlustrated g he steel plates, con over 200 


ed on paper than the first. and is bound in a superior 
manner, ing a handsomer as well as larger volume. 


Notices of the First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 


“ It is one of the most handsomely printed works that 
we have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.” 

From the Baltimore American. 


“ We regard Mr Minifie’s work as one likely to confer 
great benefits on the rising generation, as a knowledge of 
what it teaches is of consequence to every one ; to the 
Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanics’ skill 
by its application to his work.” 


From the New York Scientific American. 
“ It is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen —no 
young mechanic should be without it.”’ 
EFrom the American Railroad Journal. 


“it has received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
in its praise.” 








We have recently Published 


Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 
Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. IUlustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
ae colleges in New England, New York, and other 
tes. 


MINIFIE & Co., 


i 114 Baltimore Street, Bautimore. 





‘ON SALE AT 
Messrs. BANGS, PLATT & Co., 


AT A VERY REDUCED PRICE, 
HOBBES’ 


(THOMAS OF MALMESBURY) 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
Now first Collected and Edited 
By Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Baar. 


WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
AND 
A VIEW OF HiS PHILOSOPHY. 
16 vols. 8vo. Portrait and Plates, cloth, lettered. 
Published price, £8, 8s. 


be found clearly propounded in the works of Hubbes."’— 
MacavLay. 

“Thomas Hobbes had, in la more precise and 
ee — i a Ay! io other 
me ter.”—T. B. MacavLay History 
of Chapter 2.) foe 





Bookseller and Stationer, 


WATERBURY, Conn. » nl? 
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CAZEAUY'S GREAT WORK ON MIDWIFERY,’ ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
Te OE re perio wi 
fave recently Published, 


HAMILTON'S LIFE OF LADY COLQUHOUN. 
| 12mo. 75 cts. 











Just Ready, 
A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


diseams, |‘! REATISE ON MIDWIFERY, Oyaee eee NON MAXIMS OF INFIDELITY. 


INCLUDING THE 


Diseases of Pregnancy and Parturition. | SOHN HOWARD 0 
N THE PRISON- 
By P. CAZEAUX, Europe. $1. N-WORLD OF 


Adjunet Professor of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c, McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. 8vo. $2. 
Translated from the Second French Edition, with occa- | PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 12mo. $1. 


sional Notes, and a copious Index, by Ros rrr P. |'NEWTON’S MEMOIRS OF M. M. JASPE 
Tuomas, M.D., Member of the Philadelphia 30 cents. 7 
County Medical Society, &c., &c. | AN 


A Colored Frontispiece, and 116 Woodcut Illustrations. $3 


PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT. |MEMOIRS OF H. I. MURRAY. By Dr. Spring. 

whe a — = this a has bet watindety at-| $1! 50. 
tes ts a as a ‘Text Book by the Royal Coun- | LIFE OF THE REV. DR. GREEN 8vo. $2. 
cil of Public Instruction in France, and the very favorable | - , - pont 
opinion expressed of it by many members of the medical | RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 75 
profession in this country, during its progress through the | __C¢®!- 
press; the publishers therefore confidently offer it as a| JEREMY TAYLOR’S SERMONS. 8vo. $1 50. 
valuable accession to the medical literature of the United | McFARLANE’S MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. 75 


a OF THE REV. W. M. LOURIE. 8vo. 


Me alg ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


States. cents. 
ALSO KIRK WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 8vo. " 
RANKING’S | PHILIPS'S YOUNG MAN'S CLOSET LIGRARY. 
cents. 
HALF-YEARLY AB STRACT HALMERS'S SERMONS. Enlarged. 2 vols. $3. 
OF THE 





MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


No. 10, for February, 1850. 


To the Trade. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st., Boston, 





We have need of preparation, and of things sought out, 
sent for, gathered, and brought together from every na- 
tion.— Cicero. 

The present number contains, besides the usual amount 
of matter, a full Re on CHOLERA and INSANITY, 


owe Lithographic Plates, and a number of Woodcut Will shortly Publish, 
NHOUND VOLUMES of this valuable Digest of Medica! | CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 
Literature can now be furnished at a small additional or THE 


cost ; also back numbers to complete sets, by the publishers, 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Philadel phia. 


£23 tf 
Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 
HE present Proprietor of this papular Magazine, in 


continuing its publication, is determined that it shal! 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it possessed 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 


Author of the “ History of che Bank of England." 
One volume 8vo. 








under its former one, and which has made it so desirable McCulloch on Finance. 
a Periodical fur Family Reading. It is made up of Tales, — 
Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of ESSAYS ON 


History, Sentiment and Humor, tat Criticisms, and 
Sages od ae ne nog paneer Ra Interest and the Usury Laws; Principles of 
niehed at the low price of On Exchange; on Money, &e. 


e Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, muking it the best 
By J. R. McCULLOCH, Eso., 
f2tf Author of the “ Commercial Dictionary,” &c. 


ng 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 
EMERSON’S 








. — will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
‘or $1 
Letters must be addressed, Hotpen’s Dottar MaGa- 


proprietor, provided R @ W @ 











sunuel te tea-onmnesominesh ie tess WRITINGS. 
W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
z PHILADELPHIA 2 ag, aig Series. New Edition. 16mo. cloth 


Playing Card Manufactory. PES See Sees ee Pate. sue. 


3. POEMS. Fourth Edition. 16mo. cloth, 87 cents. 


DEPOTS, 4. ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 16mo. cloth, $1. 
No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, > NATURE New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents. 
82 John street, New York. JUST ISSUED. 


E Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- In one elegant Royal 8vo. Volume. 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 
in full operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recent improvement in Machinery, and the assistance of the 
hands from the ie openers i. CRE. | 
he is enabled to offer the best now Man2- | 
factured in this country, at as low a@ price as any other 
manufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 


The History of Ancient Art. 


Translated from the German of WinckzeLé¥an. 
By G. HENRY LODGE, 








nad tetas of his Ousde. WITH NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL PLATES. 
‘id Sen SAMUEL HART. Published by Price $3 00. 
BILLIN & BROTHERS’ JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston. 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, | _ForSale by alt Booksellers. fe 4t 
orate nec” ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
NEW YORK. PRINTER 


Particular attention paid to the Stereotyping of Tabular 





ond Mahenetell wate, es Were in tee, 112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





1. 
fFHISTORICAL STUDIES. 
BY GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 
Late U. 8. Consul at Rome. 

One volume 12mo., 468 pp., cloth, $1 25. 


Hi—R i ei 


Contents : — Petrarch—Machiave in 
Italy—Italian Literature in the first half of the Nineteenth 
century —Manzoni—The Hopes of Italy—Historical Ro- 
mance in Italy—Libraries—V errazzano—Charles Edward 
—Supplement to the Hopes of ltaly—Contributione for 
the Pope. 





Il. 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
A MANUAL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


English end French; Or, « Selection of Com-| 


mercial Phrases taken from a number of 
Letters, Accounts, Catalogues, Prices 
Current, and other papers. 


BY A MERCHANT. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


“ Will be found a useful accession to the present abun- 
dant means of obtaining a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. It contains 8 copious selection of the phrases 
usually occurring in commercial correspondence, em- 
bracing every subject which |s likely to y me attention 
in the counting-room. The industry and care exhibited in 
its preparation are highly creditabie to the author, and 
will insure a speedy introduction of the work to all per- 
sons in any way connected with French trade.”"— Tribune. | 


il. 
FENIMORE COOPER'S EARLY WORKS. 
The Author's Revised Edition. 
THE RED ROVER. 
{12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
THE SPY: A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE PILOT: A TALE OF THE SEA. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
NEW EDITION. 


Revised, &« , with Introduction and Notes, 
, uniform with the Sketch-Book, &c. 


plete edition of this author's admirable tales, revised, cor- 
rected, and illustrated with notes by himself. This is No. 
1 of the new series, and is got up in the style of Irving's 
works, which we have over and over again commended. 
As for the tale itself, there is no need to speak of it. It 
has a place on every shelf, and at once made the fame of 
its aut Itis an absolate pleasure to the lover of books 
to find the ultra-cheap system going out of vogue."—V 
Y. Albion. 

“ We are happy to see Mr. banana bringing out these 
American classics, the works of Cooper and Irving, to re- 
| fresh the present generation as they amused the last. We 
' belong, as their two fine authors do, te both, if men of a 
buoyant temper and an uaGaayiog spirit ever pass from 
| One generativn to another. e remember, as of yester- 
| day, with what eagerness we drank in the tale of ‘ The 
| when it first saw the light! and how we admired 

the genius of its author, from the beauty of its production. 
| Wecan enjoy it still; and so will wy >! American who 
_ has taste enough to appreciate an American narrative, 
told so well by an American writer.”"— Washington 





| 


“*The Spy’ is the most fuly Lassies fiction ever pro- 
e It is esteemed 


duced in America. abroad even 
covery Borepe Saar ange be the prejudiced erites of the 
every European e pre 

North British Review have almost consented to give it 
rank with ‘The Antiquary’ and ‘Old Mortality.’ ’’— 
Richmond Times. 





WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


I. 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION, 


OUTLINES OF THE 
PROMINENT CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THE 
HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM: 
TOGETHER WITH 
Brief Biographical Sketches of the Leaidng 
Statesmen and Generals who took 
Part in it. 
BY JOHANN PRAGAY, 


Colonel and Adjutant-General in a Hangarian Army 
under Kossuth 
One volume 12mo, cloth. 


Il. 

THE SCLAVIC NATIONS 
(PRUSSIA, POLAND, HUNGARY, ETC.) ; 
Their History and Literature 
BY MRS. ROBINSON, 


With a Preface by Rev. E. Rosinson, D.D., 
Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine, " &e., &e. 
One volume 8vo. cloth. {in March. 


Ill. 

SUMMER EXCURSIONS IN EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


12mo. cloth. (Un Aprit, 


Iv. 
EUROPE—PAST AND PRESENT: 


A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL OF EUROPEAN 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 


Described from Official and other Authentic 
Sources, 
And comprising not only an accurate Geographical 
and prone Rage em P on but we ag ond, 
teresting al 
a carefully beeen, to which ‘the Head oe 5 is 
enabled to find readily whatever he wishes to 
about any Geographical, |, or Hiscorieal Paet 
concerning Europe. 
BY FRANCIS H. UNGEWITTER, LL.D., 


Author of a “ Popular Geography,” “ Universal Geogra- 
phy and History,” *‘ School Geography,” &c,, &&e. 
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“The public will cordially welcome a new and com- ae 


‘THE HESPERIAN HARP. By Wm. ~<a 








[Feb. 23. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay St., Astor House. 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


FRENCH, AND SCANDINAVIAN 
BOOKS. 
AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


LIBRARIES AND THE TRADE SUP- 
PLIED TO ORDER. 
Special Orders Sent by every Steamer. 


Philosophical and Theological Works. 
Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEIN- 
RICH EWALD. Efrstes Jahrbuch, 1848, mit einer Ab- 
handtung iiber die neuentdeckte phénikische Inscbrift von 


Marseille. 88 

WINER, G. B. Biblisches Realwérterbuch zum Hand- 
gebrauch fiir Studirende, Candidaten, und Prediger. 
3te sehr verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, 2 Bande 1468 


GERMAN, 





pee le $8 00 
HAGENBACH, K. R. Dr. Die Kirchengeschichte des 
18 wu. 19 Jahrhunderts aus dem Stundpunkte des evan- 
gelischen Protestantismus betrachtet, Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. 2 Thie 


. $3 38 
ee nae at eae tia Zeit- 
sc ir mte Gebiet der 
gegeben von ULLM LMANN u. UMBREIT. J 1850, 
Istes Heft $i—4 H eu et 30 
NBANPGR de Brief Jacobi. 
der Brief Pauli an die Philipper. 
NovUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. Edid. C. Te 
chendorf, Editio Secunda. Gebunden. $2 
LITERARISCHER ANZEIGER fir chrletliche Thecle. 
gie und Wissenschaft —— herausgegeben von Dr. 
A. Tholuck. oo bigs $3 00 
yy ZEITUNG, evangelische, mee, oT 


HUMBOL B.A woe he VON. Aerliaees aor der 


Natur mit ae et ~ eushe ver- 
besserte, u 2 vol $3 00 
BRIEFE tiber Alonander v. Humboldt’s Kosmvus. Ein 


i hard Cotta, 

G. G. GERVINUB. Shakspeare—Charakteri 
pearscher Sticke. 3 vol. 

STUDIEN von Adalbert Stifter. 4 vol. $8 

ANDERSEN’S, C. C., ausgewihite Werke. 5 val 


b. 

OyEAN PAUL'S ausgewihite Werke, mit Lebens 

bencereamet, Bildniss, und Handschrifien. 16 vol. $11. 
GELZER, Dr. Heinrich, Die neuere deutsche National 
ipamee nach Ihren ethiochen, yg religinsen Gesichts- 
oo des deutschen Protestan- 
fla vy .ge $3 50 
DAS NIBELU GEN LIED ; or, Lay of the Last 


Carl Lachmann 
than Birch. Bound 
£23 tf 





T. K. COLLINS, Jr., 


Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 


Has in Press, and will shortly Publish 


STRATAGEMS : 
A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY MRS. NEWHAN CROSLAND 
"(Late Camilla Toulmin). 
WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 





New Books Lately Issued. 
THE SACRED ANNUAL. 
NEW BOOK OF STORIES. By Mary Howitt. 
LITTLE BLACK PONY. By Mrs. Moodie. 
BAXTER'S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 
DIARY OF FANNY NEWELL. 
THE TRUE EVANGELIST. By Rev. Jas. Parker. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT. By Rev. Jas. 
Rawson. 


JOHNSON’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
lish Language. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINSTREL; a New System of 
Musical Notation. By J. B. Aikin. 


THE JUVENILE MINSTREL. By J.B. Aikin. 


(THE SACRED MELODEOR. BE Back ©, epten (on che 
| same system as the Christia 





THE SACRED HARP. By Whiteand King, 16% 
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Eve O° 


PUBLISHED AND OFFERED TO THE TRADE, 





H. W. DERBY & Co., 
145 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


*,* The sums annexed are the retail prices. 





Law. 


BIBB’S KENTUCKY REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 4 vols. $20. 


A. K. MARSHALL'S REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 3 vols. $10. 


LITTELL’S REPORTS and Select Cases, 
Second Edition, 6 vols. $20. 


T. B. MONROE’S REPORTS, 7 vols. Se- 
cond Edition, in presz, $23. 


J. J. MARSHALL’S REPORTS. Second 
Edition, 7 vols. In press, $23. 


DANA’S REPORTS. Second Edition. 9 
vols. In press, $30. 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF SHE- 
riffs. By A. E. Gwynne, Esq. $4. 


McLEAN’S REPORTS. Decided in the 
Cireuit Court of the United States of the Seventh 
Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge, 3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRU- 
dence,—An Introduction to Equi Jurisprudence, 
with Notes and References to English and American 
Cases : adapted to the Use of Students. Ilvol. By 
James P. Holcombe, $3 25. 


BARTON’S HISTORY OF A SUIT IN 
Equity.—Revised and enlarged by J. P. Holcombe. 
With an Appendix containing the Ordinances of Lord 
Bacon, Rules and Practices in Equity in the Circuit 
Court of the United a and the English Orders in 
Chancery. 1 vol. $2 25. 


GILMAN’S DIGEST. —Digest of the Deei- 
sions of the Supreme Court of Indiana and Illinois, 
and the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuii. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor-at 
Law. I vol. $5. 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AME- 
rican Law.—Designed ag a First Book for Students, 
By oa ek ae. Coeeee Eaition, enlarged and 





amended; | au 
re Oe Ais PRACTICE—The Practice 
in Civ Ag and Prensa ba Pa. Hon, 
Miscellameousi 


c. oo $2 Sv. 


THE WEST ’; ‘its Soil, Site, td Produc | not 


tions. By James Hall, Esq, 


By = ee i vol. mamerop and Navigation, 
PIONEER HIST’Y: By 8. P.'Hildretti,g2 50. 


pp Re 


Western Territory. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 500 pages, $2 50. 


vi fpom Powers bya Obie ant 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN. UTR. 
Cara atte oa 


Esq. 12mv. cloth, $1 





McILVAINE-ON “CONFIRMATION ~The WATRICK. LOWTH, and WHETBIA AIRE, with tho | PEE ere 


b pm arnt r ne in Sate, aod ei 


1) gation > By ev. € 


ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. By le 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


‘| MRS. OSGOOD’S POETICAL WORKS, extri, €3. 


GE. AND, COTTAGE LIFE. By 


BURNET’S NOTES .ON THE, NORTEL! nicond ‘ON S¥PH 











~- emcee omer: 


AS. BARNES & CO.’S 


Announcement of New Books. 
Just — 





191 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have just Published 
Headley’s Miscellanies, with Portrait. Author- 


ized cheap edition, containing several original articles 
never before: published. Price $1 50. 


Second Edition—Dana’s Poems and Prose 


Writings. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Second Edition.—Willis’s People I have Met. 


THE SCHOOL SONG AND 
HYMN BOOK ; 


Designed for General Use in Schools and Academies. 


1 vol. 12mo. 
By N. Brirran anv L. H. Suerwoon. Annals of the Queens of Spain, from the 
U. period of the Conquest of the Goths down to the reign 


of her present Majesty Isabel LI., with the Remarkable 
Events that occurred during their reigns, and Anecdotes 
of their Courts. By Mrs. Anita George. 1st vol. 12mo. 
With Portrait of Isabel the Second. 
MR. PRESCOTT’S OPINION. 
The subject is one that has been hardly touched in the 
| Castilian, and never treated in the English. We have 
NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. Lives met a Queens < prone and of Ae ye for - 
u . ’ . mer, by Miss Strickland, an admirable specimen of female 
NORTHEND'S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. portraiture. The present is the first attempt to apply this 
IV. kind of composition to Spanish history. Yet the lives of 
McINTIRE’S the Spanish queens are as fruitful in incident, and full as 


important, as those of the English—mauch more so than 
ASTRONOMY AND TREA | those of the French, since the operation of the Salic law 
ON THE GLOBE | has prevented women in France from reigning as indepen- 
v. | 
the Spanish portion of the Peninsula within her plan. For 
| this she has had rare and authentic materials ; some of 
’ | ever, with commendable diligence. The author, in short, 
DAVIES'S having carried her researches into a field hitherto unex- 
In Press. Peninsula 
| 
| 


KINGSLEY’S 
SACRED HARMONIST. 


Ul. 
NORTHEND’S Little Speaker. 





| dent sovereigns in their own right. 
The author has not shrunk from encountering the difli- 
culties of her task. She has brought the whole range of 
PAKKER’S 
RHETORICAL READER. them in the form of the old chronieles, rich and glowing ; . 
| while others are too often of the most dreary and discou- 
Vi. raging character. She has mastered their contents, how- 
GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC. | plored by the English writers, and not toa great extent by 
| the Spaniards themselves, must be allowed to have made 
| an addition to the sum of our historical lore in regard to the 
DECK AND PORT; IN PRESS. 
| RAMBLES AND SKETCHES. By J. T. Headley. 
OR, VOYAGE TO CALIFORNIA IN THE duets STAT: y y 
. af WASHINGTON ALLSTON’S WRITINGS, &c. By R. 


FRIGATE CONGRESS. H. Dana, Jr. 1 vol. 12mo. 


With Sketches of _ Cape Horn, Valparaiso, lima, and | MAXWELL’S CZAR—HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. 
San Francisco. | A new and revised edition. ! vol. 12mo. 
By Rev. Waurer Corton, US.N., MRS. ELLET’S Tutrp vol. of * Women of the Revolu- 
| tion, BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
j26 tf And late Alcalde of Monterey. | f16 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


A. HART <n cpa 
(LATE CAREY & HART), 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


CORNER OF FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


| Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
| NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount, 
executed by Leon Noel. nches. 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WORKS: 


LORD BACON’S WORKS, 3 vols. cloth, $7 59. Each copy, plain $3 00. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 vols. cloth, $5. do. —_ colored 5 00. 
WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS, 10 vols. cloth, $10. “MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
| THIERS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols. cloth, $3. the above, by the same artists. Same size. 


Size, 19 by 15 


| PHIERS'S NAPOLBONY2 vols. cloth, $3. Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 8 vols. cloth, $12. 
BRYANT’S ILLUSTR ATED POEMS, extra, $5. No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 


larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 


“VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN. FRAN- 
cisco, drawmafter nature by Wells. 


Each copy 


MRS) SIGOURNEY’S POEMS, extra, $5. 
MACAULAY"S MISCELLANIES, half cloth, $1 25. 
tom aor ‘HOUSP BOOK, sheep, gi. 


$1 00. 
‘LEVIZAC'S FRENCH GR RAMMAR, $1. 
ote Lo) VIRWS B MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, $1 50. — sosneep eae United Athenry a Og Drawn 


AMERICAN FARMER'S ENCYCLOPADIA, $4. 
NISs toe, Peeving: LADY'S RECEIPT-BUOK ‘for Cooke The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, 
rving, &c., &c, $ comes yee Baltimore, Saratoga Spri 
@tlind! aNaTowical PLATES, 200 eng; 918: || Niagara iagara: Pail, Mont ee, ait ome 
\PANCQAST'S.. OPERATIVE SURGERY, 80 plates, $10, ry agiies 
RAYER ON DISEASES OF THESKIN, 40 plates, gis.| 2° sumiber, containing 6 plates, plain $2.08 
MOREAU'S MIDWIFERY, BO plates, $10. Att the views may be had anand 

50 kolored plates, $15.5 nig 

GODDARD ON-PHR TEETH, 30 plates, $5) |) | | ~-|*! \essr’. Gonpit, Vidert, snd Co. respeetfally inform the 


| hand 
| apis "S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, sheep, o>) er bucsa hem Cede pide te ellfocna vad 
TAs AND POETRY OF| AMERICA, cloth, 3. u earn crtuaponthes 4s tof as to forward all the novelties to 
PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, cloth; §d 60. >>» | the New York house jeution in Eu- 


PROSEWRITERS OF GERMANY, cloth, $3 50. > - oe hd bres ro allowed i pe. 


POETS OF EURUPE, by Longfellow, cloth, $3 75. 
cosbeneat PA ise 


Tr Feafiodann ond Children, eon, Wnty 


F IRS OP ‘THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 82. the spect Weil WbieBSe Works Siogio 


“OF F NCE, ‘Zvols. $2. ta; yond tickets 50 cents ; Catalogues 


by Aug, Kilner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 





‘BNCYCLOPADIA OF. ARCHITECTURE, 200 plates, - M. <i! 








E. L. Magoon, cloth, 35 ets. 








ALISON'S MISCELLANIES, cloth, $125.  jigur | !2heents. £16 4% 
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HARPER & 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BROTHERS’ 


LATEST PUBLIECATIONS. 





SKETCHES OF MINNESOTA; 


THE NEW ENGLAND OF THE WEST. 
With Incidents of Travel in that Territory during the Summer of 1849. 
By E. 8. SEYMOUR. 


12mo. muslin, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDITED BY HIS SON, 
Tue Rev, CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. 
Parte I. and II. now Ready. 
To be completed in Six Parts, 8vo. 25 cents each. 


“ The whole volume abounds with interest; the autobiographical portion will be 
this first instalment of 
gos- 


ud cutamiotes literary 
sip, combined with delightful notices of Southey's early career. ann tor has very 


carefully and effectively performed his task, . . . . The w to be an 
extremely interesting addition to the stores of English literary biography.”—Morning 
“ We have rarely read a mere 


tful piece of writing than the first fifty-eight pages 
of this work. Itisan a sketch by Southey, of himself, oS a eeles 
letters to his friend, Mr. May, beginning with his earliest recollections, and extending to 
his fifteenth year. There is a gossiping charm in its minute details, a transparent purity 
in its style, and a gentle of melancholy, natural to such a retrospect at the of 
po that throw an un charm about this account of his early years.” — W 


* We think ic admirable, and doubt not that it will be one of the most popular issues 
of the season.'’— Hartford Republican. 


“Asa pher, Robert Southey certainly never had a superior in the English lan- 
guage ; and in writing his own memoirs, so far as he progressed with them, we find the 
samechurm which pervades his other biographies.""—.Meth. Protestant. 


MEMOTRS 


or THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. CHALMERS. 
Tae Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Vol. I. To be completed in Three Volumes. 
12mo. muslin, $1 each ; Paper, 75 cts. 
“The Be of Dr. Hanna’s narrative is terse and manly ; and he effectively indicates 


the pith of his story, whether humorous or serious. But his t merit lies in the 
mastery of his subject, and the management of ‘his materials. The mode in which he 
handies complex 


80 as to ES them plainly before the reader, and the way in 
which he suspends to bring remarkable circumstances effectively caguavee, 
is akin to the art that produces the episode and retrospection of epic poetry.” —Spec- 


: 


ng piece of biography we have seldom read. This volume is writ- 
ten, so far as the writing is Dr. Hanna's—for much of it isin the form of an autobio- 
graphy—with taste, delicacy, and judgment. The early life is full of incident and inte- 
rest. Many portions of it possess an attractiveness not to be surpassed in an ingenious 
work of fiction.” —Morning Advertiser. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Designed as a Text-book for Academies, High Schools, and Colleges. 
By ALONZO GRAY, A.M. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY WOODCUTS. 
12mo. Muslin. Price 70 cts. ; sheep, 75 cts. 


“ An excellently well-printed and well-illustrated text-book in Natural Philosophy : 
lucid in plan and statement, comprehensive in its range, and fitted to give a eres 
and accurate knowledge of the science of which it treats. We know of no 
work betier fitted to interest and gratify as well as to instruct both teacher and pupil.” 


“ its lucid arrangement, the variety and force of its illustrations, and the even flow 
and simplicity of its style, are ad: to make this volume not only an ex- 
cellent manual for teachers, but a valuable book of reference for class of readers 
who wish to keep up with the scientific improvements of the day."’ .¥. Tribune. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, 


CONSIDERED WITH RELATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 
By ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 
From the third Edinburgh Revised and enlarged Edition. 
With Illustrations. 18mo. muslin, 37} cts. 


PALEY’S PRINCIPLES OF MORAL AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
With Questions for the Examination of Students. 
12mo. muslin, 60 cts. 


TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
Criticisms on the particular Works and Biographical Notices of 
prominent Writers. 
3 vols. Svo. muslin, $6; sheep extra, $6 75; half calf extra, $7 50. 


* *# + “In summing up upon its merits, we have only to say that it is a book richly 
deserving the confidence of the literary public. It is stamped with the impress cf 
fal and conscientious preparation. Lenpeeneten ge opment ya geen eg Mr. 

of Mueney peteess, the want of 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
Or, the Duties of Man considered in his Individual, Social, and Do- 
mestic Capacities. 
By GEORGE COMBE. 
From the Revised and Enlarged Edinburgh Edition. 
18mo. muslin, price 374 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
By JACOB ABBOTT. : 
16mo. muslin, Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Engravings. 
Price 60 cents. 
The following volumes of Abbott's Historical Series have already been 
published, viz.— 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
MARIA ANTOINETTE. 
JULIUS CBSAR. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
HANNIBAL. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
CHARLES THE FIRST. 


DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. 
Author of “ The Woodman,” “ The Forgery,” “ Thirty Years Since,” &c. 
12mo. paper, 75 cents; muslin, $1. 


“One of the most entertaining volumes which have issued from Mr. James's 
cartal in its best sense. The author has 
gome of the most striking events of history, and, without departing from fidelity 
narrative, has thrown around them so much vivid and 
reader’s attention never wearies, and he receives pl 
same page."’"—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


REDBURN. 
One volume, 12mo. muslin, $1; paper, 75 cents. 


“ A delightful book. A quiet vein of hamor runs through it that will better repay the 
exploring than many ofthe veins wil gold-digging"—Courir. Rect 
“ Redburn is no ordinary book. If an imaginary narrative, it most 

tural fiction since Robinson Crusoe.”—Southern Literary Messenger. 


INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 
By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. 


Forming Vols. VII. and VILL. of Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. 
12mo. muslin, $2 ; sheep $2 50. 


“ tribute to the cause of theological science, and will stand as as the 
sedi Ott tasvument ore tprenme pains bapheed arr tay bath pmphcben. io ay 


Albany Argus. 


THE WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS; 
Or, the Whaleman’s Adventures, and the Whale’s Biography, as gathered 
on the Homeward Cruise of the “ Commodore Preble.” 
By Rev. H. T. CHEEVER. 
16mo. muslin, with numerous Engravings, price 60 cents. Li 
BE tet much valuable information contained ical on 


that department of the Whale Fishery. are 
res of ae its storinms—its calms—and 





and 
those that roam its depths. It a very readgble and pleasant as w as pro- 


fitable volume.”— Albany Atlas. 






